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INTRODUCTION 


The RELC Journal: A Journal of Language Teaching and Research in Southeast Asia 
is a semi-annual publication of the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organization 
(SEAMEO) Regional Language Centre (RELC) in Singapore. Having made its debut in 
1970, it is now considered one of the leading journals in applied linguistics. Internationally 
known scholars within and outside Southeast Asia contribute articles, features, forums and 
book reviews. Ideas and information on theories, research, methods and materials related 
to linguistics, language learning and teaching are disseminated to readers in at least eighty- 
five countries throughout the world. 


Prior to 1977, the journal was known as the RELC Journal: A Journal of English 
Language Teaching in Southeast Asia. Its aim was to be a source of information on the 
latest theories, practices and developments in English language learning and teaching within 
and outside Southeast Asia. Beginning with Vol. 8, No. 1 June 1977, the name of the jour- 
nal was revised to RELC Journal: A Journal of Language Teaching and Research in 
Southeast Asia. Its scope was expanded in keeping with the enlarged responsibilities of RELC 
to meet new priorities and needs in language education and research in the multilingual, 
multicultural societies of the region. The contents of the journal thus reflect discussion of 
issues and research findings in the areas of language planning, bilingual education, socio- 
linguistics, psycholinguistics, language learning and teaching. At the same time articles on 
English language teaching, with special emphasis on the Southeast Asian context, are still 
published. 


This cumulative index includes abstracts and indexes for articles published in the RELC 
Journal, Vols 1-12, 1970-1981. The abstracts are arranged by topic, and then alphabetical- 
ly by author. Each abstract cites author(s), date of publication, title, volume, issue and 
page numbers, followed by an informative abstract summarizing the article. To avoid duplica- 

“tion of effort and to speed up work, existing abstracts were used in preparing the index. 
We gratefully acknowledge kind permission from Sociological Abstracts, Inc., publishers 
of Language and Language Behavior Abstracts, to reprint in whole or in part eighty-four 
of the abstracts. We are also grateful‘to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and 
Linguistics for kind permission to reproduce six abstracts originally published in Current 

Index to Journals in Education. 


~The “Author and Title Index to Abstracts” provides access by author and title. Access 
by specific subject is provided by the “Subject Index to Abstracts” which is based on the 
_ Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. 


In addition, separate indexes to two significant features of the journal are provided. The 
“Index to Current Research in Southeast Asia” lists all research projects reported on dur- 
ing the period 1970 — 1981 by country and then alphabetically by principal researcher. 
The “Index to Book Reviews” provides access by authors and titles of books reviewed as 
_well as by reviewer. These indexes form a valuable key to the information regularly provid- 
ed in these special features of the Journal. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/regional-language-centre-relc-journal_1970-1981_1-12_index 


LINGUISTICS 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


George, H.V. and Neo, B.C. 1974. A theory of stress. 5:1. 50-63. 


Stress in the English language is a key to information distribution in a sentence. This 
paper gives experimental evidence that, in speech, each word is given stress according 
to the degree to which that word can be predicted as an item in a sequence of items. 


Llamzon, Teodoro A. and Koh, Beng Lee. 1978. Reading lists in linguistics and 
language teaching. 9:2. 127-130. 


By responding to a questionnaire, a large number of scholars from Asia, Europe and 
America listed the books most important in linguistics and language education. These 
were reviewed by ten internationally recognized experts who chose the ten most 
important and useful books in their various fields. These reading lists provide introduc- 
tions to general linguistics, sociolinguistics, psycholinguistics and language planning 
and contain titles up to 1977. 


Macleish, Andrew. 1970. English genitives derived from predications: implications 
for teaching English as a second language. 1:1. 50-56. 


The article describes the rationale and method for deriving ten types of possessive 
constructions from their corresponding underlying sentences, and suggests some 
implications of the method for teaching English as a second language and for materials 
construction — for example, the development of a wide variety of transformation drills. 


Nababan, P.W.J. 1970. Structural ambiguity: a stumbling block of structuralism? 
1:1. 28-36. 


Transformational grammar and structuralism are compared for their capacity to 
handle ambiguous structures. Problems of ambiguity caused by homophony and by 
surface structural similarity are shown to be resolved more simply and effectively by 
structuralism than by transformational grammar. The author concludes that whatever 
superior features transformational grammar may have over structuralism, the ability 
to handle ambiguous structures, particularly those coming from structural ambiguities, 
is not one of them. 


Newman, John. 1981. Teaching phonetic alphabets. 12:2. 67-75. 


The variety of phonetic alphabets has often been considered a hindrance to the study 
of phonetics. It is argued that, on the contrary, this variety may serve as an intellectually 
satisfying component of a phonetics course. Three ways in which phonetic alphabets 
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differ are presented, illustrated by examples from several alphabets. The principles 
of the International Phonetic Association are then examined to reveal two major 
considerations in the construction of phonetic alphabets. It is suggested that by 
giving the phonetics class the responsibility for devising its own phonetic alphabets, 
the students may discover for themselves the principles and issues involved in con- 
structing alphabets. Teaching suggestions are offered. 


6 Perkins, Kyle. 1981. Determining coreferentiality by sight and sound in ESL. 12:1. 
62-65. 


The article reports a replication of William Cantrall’s 1973 study for determining 
reference in ambiguous sentences. Two groups of adult ESL students at the University 
of Michigan were given 25 sentences with one pronoun and two antecedents. The 
students of one group selected the antecedent they believed the speaker was referring 
to after listening to a tape recording of the sentences, while the second group did the 
same for the written version of the sentences. There was no significant difference in 
choice of antecedents in the oral and written versions. The mode of presentation of 
the ambiguous sentences did not seem to affect the ESL students’ choice of antecedents. 


7 Soenjono Dardjowidjojo. 1973. Honorifics in generative semantics: a case in Javanese. 
4:1. 86-97. 


The depth of penetration in the Javanese honorific system can be seen from the number 
of lexical classes involved, the types of lexical items used, the extent of usage in the 
social strata, and the morphological forms of some lexical classes. Basically two levels 
of verbal behaviour are manifest in Javanese: Ngoko, the colloquial, informal, and 
non-polite language; and Boso, Ngoko’s formal and polite counterpart. Although the 
latter may be subdivided into two categories, this simple subdivision overly reduces 
the actual complexity of Boso. Although Chafe’s is the most satisfactory language 
model available, it does not adequately account for honorific languages. 


8 Wong, Irene F.H. 1977. “Fragmentary” questions: a study of some “incomplete” 
utterances functioning as questions. 8:1. 29-41. 


Described is an approach to the study of some incomplete structures which appear 
to be just fragments of complete sentences, but which are perfectly acceptable as 
instances of conversational English. Those fragmentary structures functioning as 
questions form the main area of investigation. Attention is drawn to the relationship 
between the fragmentary question, called the motivated response, and the sentence 
preceding, called the motivating utterance, which draws forth the fragmentary ques- 
tion as response. Three main types of structural relationship between the fragmen- 
tary question and its motivating utterance are identified and described in detail. First, 
the fragmentary question may be a repetition of a portion of the motivating utterance. 
Second, it may be a substitution for a portion of the motivating utterance, or third, 
an addition to the whole motivating utterance. A brief statement is given on the 
pedagogical implications of the study undertaken. 


CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS AND ERROR ANALYSIS 
CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS AND ERROR ANALYSIS 


Abbott, Gerry. 1981. An analysis of foreign language errors: establishing causes. 
12:1 78-84. 


Various theories and methods for establishing the causes of errors are discussed and 
analyzed for their validity and implications for teaching methodology. Both external 
(mother-tongue or interlingual) interference and internal (intralingual) interference 
contribute to errors. Specific errors should first be analyzed for either interlingual 
or intralingual causes, or some combination of both. Then teaching methods can be 
examined for their efficacy in reducing errors. 


Castro, Corabella S., Chair, Miroezam, Thaworn Subongkotch and Ibe, Milagros 
D. 1975. Filipino, Indonesian and Thai listening test errors. 6:1. 61-72. 


Studies have shown that sounds which students cannot distinguish are those either 
difficult or impossible for them to produce. This study attempted to identify the 
listening and aural comprehension difficulties of RELC course members as shown 
by errors in the listening part of the English Proficiency Test. In particular, the study 
hoped to identify difficulties related to characteristics of the students’ native languages. 
The test was given before and after a four-month training course. Errors were classified 
as extremely critical if committed by 75% of the subjects, very critical if committed 
by 50% to 74% of the subjects, and moderately critical if committed by 25% to 49%. 
The sounds most critical for the three national groups (Indonesian, Filipino, Thai) 
consisted mostly of phonemes either not found in the native language or not in the 
same distribution as their counterparts in native language. Results indicate that when 
learning a foreign language, the entire native language system tends to be transferred 
in the process. When a phoneme in the foreign language does not exist, the learner 
tends to substitute the nearest native phoneme. When the variants of the phonemes 
and their distribution are not similar in both languages, problems occur. 


Chen, Chung-yu. 1976. Pronunciation of English by students from the Chinese stream 
in Singapore: some salient features. 7:2. 54-60. Problem corner. 1977. 8:1. 81-83. 


Seventy university students who had graduated from different schools were given 
different, yet overlapping, materials to read. Their pronunciation was recorded. Part 
I describes a speech habit shared by most students, which is the sporadic addition 
or omission of consonants at the end of a word. This confuses grammatical signals, 
such as: touch for touched, study for studies, sits for sit, and years and *yearst 
for year, and gives rise to something which looks like the dropping of a nonfinal 
consonant (e.g., *studens for students). Among the examples given above, some were 
very frequent, others were less frequent. Many of the violations in morphology and 
syntax, therefore, actually result from mistakes made on the phonological level. This 
erroneous speech habit can also be found in the speech of the English educated. Part 
II is a specification of twelve areas of difficulties in English pronunciation. 


In “Problem Corner”, a Singaporean school teacher responds to this article by 
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discussing similar pronunciation problems of Chinese stream students in speaking 
English and offers suggestions for remedial work. Early detection and correction, 
grammar work, use of the tape recorder and greater exposure to English through radio 
and television programmes are emphasized. 


Han, Soon Juan and Koh, Lian Huah. 1976. Aural discrimination difficulties of 
Hong Kong, Malaysian and Singaporean Chinese. 7:1. 53-63. 


The critical difficulties Chinese speakers encounter listening to spoken English were 
studied. The subjects were from Hong Kong, Malaysia, and Singapore. Twenty-three 
were speakers of Cantonese, twenty-two of Hokkien, and three of other dialects. The 
English Proficiency Test Battery listening test was administered to all the subjects, 
both before and after attendance at RELC English courses. Four items were found 
extremely critical in listening discrimination, while six were rated very critical and 
thirteen moderately critical. The most critical item required distinction between voiceless 
aveolar /s/, voiceless dental /O /, and the cluster /O@s/ in final position. Thirteen 
critical items occurred in medial position, a position not found in the Chinese syllable. 
The distribution problem combines with conflicting phonemic inventories to create 
great problems for Chinese speakers. Consonant clusters are difficult because such 
clusters also do not occur in Chinese. 


Ho, Wah Kam. 1973. An investigation of errors in English composition of some 
pre-university students in Singapore, with suggestions for the teaching of written 
English. 4:1. 48-65. 


Two hundred and fifty written English compositions were used to classify errors of 
Chinese-medium pre-university students into general categories — articles, number 
in nouns, verbs, function words, lexical items (form and meaning), sentence struc- 
ture and spelling — to determine, ultimately, how and why the errors in second 
language learning were made. Conclusions were that errors result either from first 
language interference or from interference from within the second language system 
itself. Making up the largest single group of errors were errors in verb tense of subject- 
verb concord and nonfinite verb. Other problem areas were failure to make singular- 
plural distinctions in nouns, article omission, difficulty with lexical selection, pre- 
position usage forms, and “phonetic” spelling. The following suggestions are made 
for a written English programme: (1) providing of special remedial instruction of 
a “transition” course; (2) testing and grouping students on the basis of language 
attainment; and (3) making available remedial individual attention, group correction 
of common errors, and class review language segments. 


Lim, Ho-Peng. 1976. Errors and error analysis in TESL: the Malaysian experience. 
7:2. 23-29. 


Error analysis enables a teacher to anticipate what difficulties are likely to occur in 
second language learning and which ones are likely to require special classroom 
attention. Malaysian learners of English exhibit many typical errors, some of them 
in spelling due to mispronunciation, others due to misapplication of prepositional 
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CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS AND ERROR ANALYSIS 


usage rules. Tense sequence errors include failure to invert subject and object ap- 
propriately; interlanguage errors include word order and verb affixation differences. 
Intralingual errors, rather than reflecting the native language structures, are evidence 
of developmental stage of knowledge in the second language. These errors can 
include incorrect redundancy in verb marking. Overgeneralization can occur frequently 
in the verb, as in subject-marking. These error patterns supplement the teacher’s 
awareness of the learner’s partial knowledge of the second language. 


Noss, Richard B. 1979. Mistakes, mismatches and gaps. 10:1. 1-15. 


Pedagogically oriented analyses of second language “errors” can be conducted along 
the following parameters: 


A B G 
Effect on Consumer Linguistic Source Producer Competence 
1 harmless 1 lexical 1 mistake 
2 confusing 2 syntactic 2 mismatch 
3 misleading 3 unclassifiable 3 gap 


“Mistakes” are errors of performance, caused by carelessness, desire to communicate 
rapidly rather than precisely, etc. “Mismatches” are caused by ignorance of syntactic 
rules or lexical items, resulting in wrong or ambiguous selection, while “gaps” are 
errors of omission, resulting in the failure to produce any syntactic pattern or lexical 
item when obviously needed for communication. 


Column A suggests a scale of “error gravity”, although “harmless” errors need remedial 
treatment to prevent certain fossilizations. Teachers need to be made aware of the 
fact that “lexical” or “unclassifiable” errors, often ignored, are as confusing/misleading 
as syntactic errors, if not more so. Correct “diagnosis” of errors and the selection 
of appropriate strategies of “treatment” require an awareness of the kinds of pro- 
ducer competence (Column C) involved. 


Smithies, Michael and Holzknecht, Susanne. 1981. Errors in Papua New Guinea written 
English at the tertiary level. 12:2. 10-34. 


The written English produced by first and second year students at the Papua New 
Guinea University of Technology in the course of their studies was investigated and 
the deviations from the English of a native speaker were noted. The 451 students whose 
work was examined spoke 212 different mother tongues, and 92.6% spoke Pidgin 
as well as English or their L1. A pattern in errors emerged, some of which seemed 
to derive from Pidgin, the language common to the great majority of students and 
most naturally used for communication outside the classroom. 


Somphone Phengratanavong. 1971. Some problems of a Lao student of English. 2:1. 
44-49, 
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Problems of Lao students learning English as a first foreign language are classified 
and listed as problems of construction and pronunciation (dialect variation, consonants 
and vowels). 


PSYCHOLINGUISTICS 
Clay, Marie M. 1975. Learning to inflect English words. 6:2. 33-41. 


The acquisition process of the English inflectional system by children, was studied 
in 40 children who were native speakers of the English, Maori and Samoan languages. 
There were four boys and four girls in each of the following age groups: 5:0, 5:6, 
6:0, 6:6 and 7:0 years. Four tests were given assessing proficiency in articulation, 
vocabulary, sentence repetition and inflections. Each of four groups exhibited different 
patterns and amounts of control over English inflection, but displayed inner consist- 
ency. An optimum English group displayed highest scores at age five, which were 
maintained for the two subsequent years. Average English speakers trailed this op- 
timal group in proficiency by about one year, while Maori speakers were one year 
behind the average English group in control of English inflection. The Samoan group 
had, in all cases, the lowest scores and least control of English. Similar patterns of 
development were found across groups, suggesting that teaching methods might 
proceed similarly, regardless of language background. 


Corder, S. Pit. 1977. The language of Kehaar. 8:1. 1-12. 


The gull, Kehaar, a character in Richard Adams’ best-selling children’s book, Water- 
ship Down, is represented as speaking a peculiar language called ‘limited lingua 
franca’. An analysis of the language’s structure reveals that it possesses those features 
identified by Ferguson (1975) as typical of a stereotypic simplified register he calls 
‘Foreigner Talk’, which is used by the members to communicate with outsiders having 
limited command of the language. ‘Foreigner Talk’ is structurally similar to child 
language’s early stages, to the interlanguage of second language learners, and to pidgin 
languages. Proposed here is that simplified codes like ‘Foreigner Talk’ are not in fact 
‘learned’, but ‘remembered’; second language learners have access to the relatively simple 
codes of their own infant speech. It is this basic, simple, possibly universal, code which 
serves as the starting point for that process of ‘complexification’ constituting the 
acquisition process of the second language’s grammar. It is hypothesized that there 
are language specific rules for the ‘complexification’ of a basic grammatical system 
universal to all language learners, whether of a mother tongue or a second language. 


Findley, Charles A. 1978. Focus on the learner: security, alienation, and risk-taking. 
9:1. 69-76. 


A major change is occurring in language education. Rather than seeing the learner 
as a passive nonentity absorbing knowledge of rule and structure, focus on the learner 
as a person is beginning to shape thinking about language teaching methodology and 
language learning. “Inter and intra learner variables” are concerned with affective states 
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of the learner with regard to self and others, and the productive and nonproductive 
influence of these states on the language learning process. Stressed are (1) security, 
(2) alienation, and (3) risk. Relevant literature is cited to explain the influence of 
these variables on language learning. Guidelines for the creation of more productive 
language learning environments are given. 


Mintz, Malcolm Warren. 1979. Evidence of self-drilling techniques in the acquisition 
of a first language. 10:1. 16-44. 


Analysis of the speech of a Malay child between ages 1:9 and 2:3 indicates that the 
self-drilling techniques involved in first-language learning are similar to those used 
in second-language teaching: repetition, expansion, reduction, substitution, comment, 
question and answer, and rhyming. These drills are discussed according to the function 
they play in conversation: command, intention, ability, question, statement, and 
emphasis. Statements are further divided into categories which include verbal, at- 
tributive, and nominal. Implications for second-lanuage learning are explored. 


Richards, Jack C. and Kennedy, Graeme. 1977. Interlanguage: a review and preview. 
8:1. 13-28. 


Eight issues arising from recent research into interlanguage are discussed: (1) Is the 
second language acquired in a developmental sequence? (2) Are developmental se- 
quences the same for first and second languages? (3) What variables govern the 
appearance of developmental sequences? (4) To what extent does the second language 
learner rely on prior first language knowledge? (5) To what extent does his developmen- 
tal sequence reflect the structures of the second language target language? (6) What 
are the strategies used by the learner to acquire the second language? (7) To what 
extent are the processes applied to the acquisition of the second language identical 
with those used to acquire the first language? 


SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


Afendras, Evangelos A. 1978. Studies of the sociology of language in Singapore: an 
integrative report. 9:2. 43-68. 


Two areas are probed: (1) the communication pattern of sociolinguistic matters 
(networks, places and themes), (2) a dimensional analysis of work to date. The 
composite picture of current sociolinguistic studies in Singapore is examined to 
identify the network of institutions involved in language research, the series of events 
serving as the loci for network formation, and the main themes covered in such events. 
A detailed sketch of extant studies covers theoretical relevance, practical needs (both 
for teaching and language treatment), tactical research possibilities, and present 
concentration (international, general in Singapore, and Singapore peer impact). An 
assessment is made of future directions. Eight pages of bibliographies including 
ministerial speeches, seminar papers, references on methodology and references on 
Singapore are appended. 
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Benton, Richard. 1975. Initial literacy teaching: a cautionary tale. 6:1. 6-13. 


Past and present approaches to initial literacy teaching to speakers of indigenous 
vernaculars in Australia and New Zealand are outlined. In New Zealand, persons of 
Maori extraction are shifting to use of English in the home even when both parents 
are native speakers of Maori. There is little evidence that the decline in the use of 
Maori in the home has had a marked effect on improving literacy level among Maori 
children for whom the language of initial instruction (English) is their own native 
language. A reason for this may be that the modern Maori child is cut off from the 
literary and linguistic tradition of his grandparents, but finds it difficult to relate to 
the equivalent tradition of the English culture. Until recently, formal education 
available to aboriginal children in Australia has been almost entirely in English; 
however, the Australian federal government has begun a programme to teach aboriginal 
languages in five schools. An important aspect of this policy is that it uses the school 
as an agent of cultural unity rather than of cultural discontinuity. The special 
significance of this approach is that it allows for continuous development of literacy 
in the vernacular throughout primary and secondary school curricula. Failure to first 
develop literacy skills in the vernacular is probably counter-productive. 


Chiu, Rosaline K. 1973. Register constraints on the choice of the English verb. 
4:1. 33-47. 


This TESL-oriented project examined occurrence frequency and distributional 
patterns of English verbs from a corpus of over 300,000 running words taken from 
Canadian government communications texts and from transcriptions of spontaneous 
discourse at Canadian government board meetings. The lists demonstrate that English- 
speaking public servants choose different sets of lexical verbs for writing and speak- 
ing. The language-user showed a tendency to limit verb choice to restricted but 
appropriate sets as purpose differed. Lexical verb types common to both lists were 
determined by comparing the 30 most frequently occurring oral and written verb types. 
This analysis also revealed whether they occurred in the same set of verb phrase types, 
how they were distributed within each register, and how they were marked. The TESL 
specialist’s task is to deal with “registers” systematically within the framework of the 
English language according to the needs of the learners. 


Chong, Hoi Kong. 1977. A study of language maintenance and shift in Singapore ~ 
as a multilingual society. 8:2. 43-62. 


To explore language maintenance and language shift in a multiethnic and multilingual 
society, three domains of language use in Singapore are examined: schools, uni- 
formed services, and mass media. Statistics figures for 1947 to 1972 indicate that of 
the four official Singapore languages (Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English), English 
is the most popular choice for education. English education has become synonymous 
with material success, and parents’ choice of English schools is guided more by a 
rational appraisal of the situation than by language loyalty. However, the govern- 
ment’s clear-cut bilingual education policy is a balancing factor in language maintenance 
and language shift since Malay, Chinese and Tamil are now offered as second languages 
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to English school pupils. Police and the military also evidence language maintenance 
and shift. English is accepted and used widely in administration and training; the 
national language Malay is maintained in parade commands and ceremonies. Mass 
media is one of the most important means of communication and exerts powerful 
influences on the population. Newspaper circulation, cinematographic films, radio 
and TV show significant tendencies towards language maintenance and loyalty, 
contrasted with the significant shift to English in schools and services. These two 
main trends will, in all likelihood, result in a bilingual country. 


Fraser, Bruce. 1978. Acquiring social competence in a second language. 9:2. 1-21. 


Second-language acquisition requires social competence. Addressed are the questions: 
(1) What does language use consist of? (2) What are the available strategies? 
(3) When is a given strategy appropriate? (4) To what extent are the answers in 
(1)-(3) universal? J. Austin’s speech act theory is sketched in answer to the first 
question. The illocutionary act of requesting is selected for emphasis. It is shown that 
there is a high degree of organization in what is done with language, and it is 
suggested that this organization is universal. Strategies are described, and it is sug- 
gested that speakers learn morphological and phonological politeness markers, which 
strategies carry more deference, and what strategies may mitigate the unwelcome 
effect of a speech act. Examples are shown indicating that these strategies are universal. 


George, H.V. 1978. Asian ELT: the relevance and irrelevance of sociolinguistics. 
9:1. 1-12. Comments by Ted Rodgers, Asmah Haji Omar, Lucille M. Ramish. 
9:1. 13-17. H.V. George’s rejoinder. 9:1. 17-18. 


It is pointed out that attempts at realism in second language instruction often require 
a choice of observational field which in turn may severely restrict the learner’s ability 
to perform appropriately in various other circumstances. Communicative competence 
as a teaching/learning ideal is criticized. In Asia the main goal of English learning 
is to be able to acquire information from written English texts; reading comprehen- 
sion should be an English course’s primary objective. Communicative competence 
does not provide adequate course organization principles from the learner’s viewpoint. 
Immersion-type techniques are often quite successful in one-to-one teaching but are 
valueless in a classroom setting. Ironically, the experience of free worker migration 
throughout the European Common Market has shown that successful communica- 
tion can be established while totally disregarding the sociolinguistic forms emphasiz- 
ed by communicative competence experts. As an international communication 
language, English is not bound to any specific culture and has no received pronuncia- 
tion. English teaching methods imported from Europe do not satisfy Asian needs. 


In “Comments” which follows the article, Ted Rogers (University of Hawaii) argues 
that it is unclear who the target of George’s criticisms is and that his views are 
compatible with those of D. Hymes on communicative competence. Asmah Haji Omar 
(University of Malaya) shows that George’s views are in complete agreement with the 
policies of the University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur. The University’s English 
programme is sketched. Lucille Ramish (Nanyang University) points out several unclear 
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areas in George’s paper, such as how student needs are determined, and what, precisely, 
is being maximized when one maximizes efficiency. It is noted that the dichotomy 
of England’s English vs. international English is too simplistic since English is a 
national language outside of England and has been assimilated as part of the 
country’s culture in other places such as Singapore and India. 


In “Rejoinder”, H.V. George emphasizes that there is a dichotomic choice in English 
instruction and that adoption of the communicative competence model would lead 
to the perpetuation of an English-speaking elite in Asia. 


Gould, Philip. 1977. Indonesian learners’ attitudes towards speakers of English. 
8:2. 69-84. 


Portions of a project to test attitudes of Indonesian students toward English and English 
speakers are reported. Testing was conducted using a “matched-guise” technique, in 
which bilingual speakers recorded passages in both Indonesian and English. Students 
rated each speaker on several personality characteristics. Four speakers were used in 
the recording phase, and three student groups rated the recordings. Group A were 
junior high school students, Group B high school students, and Group C students 
in a teacher-training programme. A six-point rating scale with no neutral position 
was used. The hypothesis that evaluation of English speakers would become more 
positive with age was not entirely supported, since a decline was found in the middle 
group. No correlation was found between attitude scores and sex. In general, the 
attitude toward English speakers was found to be much more favourable than had 
been expected. There was a considerable stereotype difference between groups, 
probably reflecting a late term period of strong ethnocentrism. Attitude research can 
make many contributions to language teaching programme development in Indonesia. 


Gumperz, John J. 1977. The sociolinguistic significance of conversational code- 
switching. 8:2. 1-34. 


Conversational code-switching is defined as “the juxtaposition of passages of speech 
belonging to two different grammatical systems or sub-systems, within the same 
exchange”. Samples used in this analysis are taken from (Chicano) Spanish-English, 
Hindi-English, and Slovenian-German interactions. Differences between this code- 
switching type and diglossia are pointed out. In this utterance type, message elements 
are “tied by syntactic and semantic relations apparently identical to those which join ° 
passages in a single language”. Code-switching use does not necessarily mean imperfect 
knowledge of the structures of one or both languages. The three example sets provide 
a classification of conversational code-switching functions: (1) quotation (either direct 
or reported speech), (2) specification of one from a number of possible addresses, 
(3) interjection, (4) repetition, (5) message qualification (e.g. sentence and verb 
complements), and (6) reflection of personal opinion as opposed to objectivization. 
The latter category is divided into subsections, as its uses are more difficult to define 
precisely. It is concluded that theories of conversational inference will have to be 
modified to account for the social implications of conversational code-switching. 


SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


Halim, Amran. 1971. Multilingualism in relation to the development of Bahasa 
Indonesia. 2:2. 4-19. 


The complex phenomenon of multilingualism is briefly described in relation to 
linguistics, sociology, psychology, education, political science, and religion. The codes 
and code switching of multilingual individuals are explored with mention of their origins 
and possible consequences. As a specific example, the development of Bahasa Indonesia 
is traced in connection with Indonesian nationalism as well as multilingualism. Malay 
had been widely used in the Indonesian archipelago for centuries but it was not until 
the 1930’s that conscious efforts were made to develop Malay-based Bahasa Indonesia 
as the national language. Since then, the functions of the national language have 
expanded. Bahasa Indonesia has been influenced by numerous regional languages 
as well as foreign languages such as Dutch and English. The implications for the 
development of other national languages in Southeast Asia are noted. 


Khubchandani, Lachman M. 1974. Language in a behavioural framework: an 
overview on sociolinguistics. 5:1. 16-26. 


As linguistics and social science become more integrated, some independent socio- 
linguistic categories are emerging in an attempt at theory building. The temporal and 
spatial structures of speech behaviour are emphasized, the latter (space-dimension) 
having been somewhat neglected previously. Both temporal and spatial speech 
structures have social dimensions. Also discussed are notions of process vs. entity, 
uniform and invariant structures in language, functions of language, language 
identity, language learning, language design and social controls on language. 


Khubchandani, Lachman M. 1976. English as a contact language in South Asia. 
7:1. 21-30. 


Three contact language patterns may be found in India: dominant local languages 
in a particular area, Hindustani (Hindi-Urdu), and English. Census figures show that 
English and Hindi-Urdu bilingualism are most prominent in urban areas. These two 
contact languages are also widely used in the Indian press. Learning English is still 
socially prestigious, despite recent political claims to the contrary. However, English 
is no longer taught in the privileged environment formerly enjoyed by students. 
Although English has become increasingly detached from native speakers, its use as 
a contact language has greatly increased recently. It is hoped that the distinct nature 
of South Asian contact English will be recognized and that a stable pan-regional 
standard can be established. 


Kuo, Eddie C.Y. 1974. Language status and literacy trend in a multilingual society 
— Singapore. 5:1. 1-15. 


Using census data and educational statistics, the language status and literacy trends 
in Singapore are analyzed. A substantial increase in general literacy is noted among 
various ethnic and sex groups revealing a trend towards equality in literacy and, thus, 
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in opportunity. Bilingualism is also increasing. The bilingual population in Singapore 
are mostly bilingual in English and in one of the other three official languages (Malay, 
Chinese, and Tamil). Of the four official languages, English has been making the 
most progress in literacy and will continue to be the dominant language in Singapore. 
The Chinese language enjoys a special status, mainly because of Singapore’s large 
Chinese population. Although the national language in Singapore, Malay continues 
to play a “ceremonial” role without much actual progress in literacy. Mainly due to 
the small size of the Indian community, Tamil has been playing a decreasing role in 
Singapore, reflected both by decreasing Tamil literacy and declining student enroll- 
ment in the Tamil-medium schools. 


Kwan-Terry, A. 1978. The meaning and the source of the “la” and the “what” particles 
in Singapore English. 9:2. 22-36. 


It is argued that use of /a and what particles in Singapore English marks a relation- 
ship of rapport, solidarity, familiarity, and informality between the speakers, and 
also indicates speaker’s emotive attitudes. This emotive meaning, however, is highly 
flexible and its exact value depends largely on intonation and linguistic context. La 
in its protracted or stressed form carries various nuances, such as obviousness, 
consultativeness, uncertainty, and persuasion, according to the context. It also has 
the effect of softening discourse tone. The contracted or unstressed form suggests 
authority, impatience, or annoyance. Similarly, use of the what particle often reflects 
a certain attitude of objection, disapproval, or rhetorical questioning. It is suggested 
that use of these particles may be traced to the emotive sentence-final particles in 
Mandarin — a, ya, la, ne, luo, ba, and ma. 


Lim, Kiat Boey. 1980. Language learning and language use among Singapore students. 
11:2. 10-28. 


A mini survey of the patterns of language use and perceptions of second language 
learning among 700 Secondary 4 students in three English-medium Singapore schools 
is reported. A questionnaire was used to determine each respondent’s personal 
characteristics, language profile and primary and secondary education data. The results 
show a significant relationship between race and the main language used with parents, 
relatives and friends but there is a tendency for English to be used more with friends 
than close relatives. The Malays seem to have the strongest hold on their native language 
while Indians use more English than Malays or Chinese. It seems likely that English 
will become increasingly important as the language of school, home and society and 
may cause instructional difficulties if the school variety differs from that used in other 
contexts. 


Nababan, P.W.J. 1974. Language, culture and language teaching. 5:1, 18-30. 


This article defines “culture” and “language” and discusses the relationship between 
them. Language relates to culture in five ways: (1) Language is part of the whole culture; 
(2) Language takes place in cultural space; (3) Language has meaning only in culture; 
(4) The key to understanding of culture is the language; and (5) Culture is made possible 
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SOCIOLINGUISTICS 


only by language. Communication is carried out not only by language but also through 
other message systems such as kinemes (i.e., kinesic features making up a meaningful 
whole) and modes of paralanguage. To understand a language and culture, appropriate 
kinesic and paralinguistic features must also be understood. The discipline of ethno- 
linguistics may help the teacher give students proper foreign language education and 
aim them towards the higher cultural and humanistic aims of cross-cultural under- 
standing and appreciation. 


Platt, John T. 1978. Sociolects and their pedagogical implications. 9:1. 28-38. 


Discussed is the importance of sociolectal variation in second foreign language 
learning, particularly sociolectal variation in Singapore, where there is a continuum 
from “native” through “near-native” to “second” language acquisition of English. Social 
variation may be phonetic, lexical, or syntactic; however, isolated features are not 
necessarily indicative of a particular social class. Educators have typically striven to 
teach the “highest” sociolect, or “acrolect”, but this is often an elusive phenomenon. 
The question has been raised whether children should be taught the prestige variety 
with an attempt to eliminate their own nonprestige varieties, whether a biloquial 
approach should be followed, or whether their own varieties should be accepted. 
Another feature of language learning related to sociolectal variation is the variable 
acquisition of target language phonology. A comparison is made between sociolectal 
variation in Singapore English and more established varieties such as British English. 
A variable of Singapore English — copula occurrence — is illustrated by data for 
three groups according to educational level and for three syntactic environments, and 
figures are given for five variables (definite article, indefinite article, noun plural, 
past tense, and third person singular) for speakers of lower educational standard. It 


is suggested that in Singapore, the aim of English teaching should not be to eradicate 


the basilectal variety, but to extend the lectal range. It is also stressed that quantitative 
investigation is needed rather than anecdotal jottings if the characteristics of lectal 
varieties are to be understood. 


Sibayan, Bonifacio P. 1970. Some studies in language acquisition and on varieties 
of English pronunciation: their relevance in English language programmes. 1:1. 57-65. 


Preliminary findings of studies on language acquisition and on the most intelligible 
varieties of English pronunciation conducted in the Philippines are reported. Although 
the development of actor focus verbs preceded the goal focus verbs in the younger 
subjects, the use of actor focus verbs increased in the older Tagalog speaking sub- 
jects. While early home training in one or two languages did not have adverse effect 
on the individual’s later proficiency in these languages, early home training in English 
gave the students concerned better ability in vocabulary than those who lacked such 
training. On the most intelligible varieties of English pronunciation, it was found that 
the American subjects, who had no previous contacts with Filipino speakers of English, 
could understand educated Filipino English and American varieties equally well, but 
not substandard Filipino English. 
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Smolicz, J.J. 1980. Language as a core value of culture. 11:1. 1-13. 


Core values form one of the most fundamental components of a group’s culture and 
are the link between a group’s cultural and social systems. The diverse core values 
of Italian, Polish, Jewish, Irish and Asian cultures are discussed as a background 
to general discussions of the relationship of language to culture in pluralistic societies. 
In ethnic or minority cultures where language is a core value, the loss of the ethnic 
language can lead to cultural degeneration. In multicultural societies, supra-ethnic 
or shared values which go beyond language are necessary if consensus is to be achieved. 


Strevens, Peter. 1981. What is ‘Standard English’? 12:2. 1-9. 


It is argued that the term ‘Standard English’ is valuable because it provides a way 
of accounting for a range of observable distinctions and attitudes, offers a label for 
the grammatical and lexical components of the teaching core undertaken by the 
profession of teaching English, and constitutes the unifying element within the 
enormous diversity of the English language. A working definition of Standard English 
is presented, with discussions of dialect, accent and localization; global currency; 
universal acceptance of Standard English as an educational target; and Standard 
English and social class. 


Topping, Donald M. 1970. A summary statement of the dialect survey of the Land 
Dayaks of Sarawak. 1:2. 52-55. 


This presents the results of a dialect survey to determine the degrees of linguistic 
relationship among the dialects of the kampong dwellers of the First Division of 
Sarawak, generally known as the Land Dayaks. Over 200 basic vocabulary items were 
elicited from various locales and cognates identified. Percentages of cognates were 
used to identify dialect boundaries and degrees of relatedness. Findings reveal that 
there are five mutually unintelligible dialects of Land Dayaks. Within each dialect 
group are subdialects with shared cognation as low as 71 percent. 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING AND TEACHING 


GENERAL 


Beh, Yolanda. 1973. Library and information resources for language teaching and 
research. 4:1. 66-70. 


Library resources and information dissemination activities stimulate language research 
and training. To build up library resources and information centres, the RELC 
Librarian and Head of Information Centre suggests that a first step is to obtain 
bibliographies from which to select titles for a basic collection. Published materials 
such as monographs and journals, unpublished reports and working papers and 
microform materials support research efforts while textbooks and other print and non- 
print instructional materials, syllabuses and examination papers support language 
teaching. Maintaining close links with all those involved in language and research 
activities facilitates information exchange and stimulates language and education 
research. 


Broderick, John P. 1974. Linguistic research and language teaching. 5:2. 12-17. 


Partly due to the expansion of linguistics as a discipline in the last 15 years, fewer 
professed linguistic researchers are becoming involved in language instruction. Their 
specialization may be cutting off many theoretical researchers from access to basic 
linguistic data, which is manifested by the language student as he works at learning 
a second language. How such data can contribute to linguistic theory and pedagogic 
practice is illustrated by an expanded example. Two points become clear: (1) The 
daily experience of language teachers is an especially fruitful source of basic linguistic 
data; and (2) It is unlikely that theorists will be able to provide pedagogically useful 
techniques for teaching students about discourse structure principles because many 
of these principles are as yet only dimly understood. 


Cherrier, Roy. 1971. Suggestions for a useful linguistic model. 2:2. 20-28. 


A linguistic model useful for language teaching should serve as the basis for a 
pedagogical grammar which contains all the grammatical items that can feasibly be 
taught in a language programme and which takes into account student’s attitudes and 
instinctive learning strategies. These attitudes and strategies are discussed as background 
to suggestions for a useful linguistic model. Such a model would be meaning-based, 
universal and functionally organized. A scheme designating components of the 
proposed model is presented. 


Das, Bikram K. 1975. A proposal for an ‘affective’ pedagogical grammar. 6:2. 8-18. 
It is not realized that the learner’s own contribution to the task of learning may be 
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most vital. Although the importance of affective or attitudinal variables in language 
learning has been emphasized, there has been no attempt to incorporate them into 
a teaching strategy. It is felt that pedagogical grammars, particularly those intended 
for second language learners, can employ learners’ attitudes as an effective teaching 
strategy. A pedagogical grammar is, of necessity, a device for reviewing, conceptualiz- 
ing and consolidating language learning; it cannot teach language ‘from scratch’. It 
must, therefore, use what the learner has already been able to learn of the language. 
An affective pedagogical grammar would try to make the learner realize how much 
of the code he already knows, and demonstrate to him that he is more successful as 
a learner than he suspects. There is a need for success analyses, analogous to error 
analyses but emphasizing learners’ successes rather than failures. Ideally, a pedagogical 
grammar should be bilingual. 


Das, Bikram K. 1977. The remediation of learners’ errors. 8:1. 51-60. 


The problems faced by teachers of college-level English in India are discussed. 
Difficulties stem from the large numbers of students and their uneven background 
in English, as well as mixed attitudes. Error analysis is criticized has having contributed 
only to an understanding of the nature of errors but not to methods of remediation. 
Remediation requires, first, the establishment of a teaching standard, in this case 
Standard Indian English. Once the standard has been established, students should 
be encouraged to achieVe it through an eclectic array of techniques including explana- 
tion, description, formal teaching of grammar, comparisons of first and second 
language systems, problem-solving exercises, communicative exercises, as well as the 
traditional pattern practice and substitution drills. Learners need to perceive goals, 
develop insights and internalize learning habits. 


Davies, Alan. 1971. Language aptitude in the first year of the U.K. secondary school. 
2:1. 4-19. 


The purpose, background, methods, limitations and findings of a national investiga- 
tion into the relationship between language aptitude and language proficiency are 
described. The subjects included Secondary 1 students in 30 schools in England, 
Scotland, Wales and North Ireland. A battery of aptitude and proficiency tests 
included the Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery, the Carroll and Sapon Modern 
Language Aptitude Test, and DAL aptitude and proficiency tests. The results indicate 
that the most important factor in the first year of foreign language learning is general 
intelligence, regardless of teaching method used. After this, and also in second foreign 
language learning, more specific language learning abilities are better predictors of 
success. Selection for first language learning is therefore most conveniently done by 
an IQ test for a combined IQ and Language Aptitude Battery Test (Pimsleur). At 
the moment, selection for second language learning seems best done by success in 
the first foreign language, but further research in this area is necessary. 
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GENERAL 


Ellis, Rod. 1980. Classroom interaction and its relation to second language learning. 
11:2. 29-48. 


Recent research supporting the assumption that second languages are learned because 
of a need to communicate in these languages has led to the development of research 
methodologies which treat language data as a series of communicative acts rather than 
as linguistic data. This has further led to studies showing that informal learning in 
social contexts where the motivation to communicate is high is more successful than 
formal learning in the classroom where the learner’s intrinsic need to communicate 
is often low. If the classroom atmosphere actually inhibits learning, examination of 
specific examples of classroom interaction can show why this occurs. This study 
examines teacher-class and teacher-pupil interactions in both language and subject 
lessons, the language of classroom management, and pupil-pupil interactions, and 
establishes dimensions of interaction relevant to language learning potential. 


Kliger, Samuel. 1971. The grand illusion in language teaching. 2:2. 68-79. 


It is argued that transformational grammar supplies an adequate theoretical model 
with explanatory power; all that is needed is that the language teacher take a long, 
hard look at transformational theory. To support this argument, transformational 
grammar is examined and it is suggested that it be used in the classroom to help students 
conceptualize their language problems rather than rely on rote memorization. 


Llamzon, Teodoro A. and Koh, Beng Lee. 1979. Reading lists in linguistics and 
language teaching. 10:1. 106-108. 


A continuation of the reading lists compiled by international experts of the books 
considered most important in linguistics and language teaching. This article lists the 
ten most important and useful books in each of the areas of TESOL, language testing, 
stylistics and lexicography. 


Llamzon, Teodoro A. and Koh, Beng Lee. 1979. Reading lists in linguistics and 
language teaching. 10:2. 114-117. 


A continuation of the reading lists compiled by international experts of the books 
considered most important in linguistics and language teaching. This article lists the 
ten most important and useful books in each of the areas of methodology of language 
teaching, classroom interaction, contrastive and error analysis, and English structure. 


Moller, Alan. 1971. Developments in the region: RELC — Regional Seminar. 
2 Wend A-dh 


The sixth Regional Seminar, “The RELC Programme of Activities, 1972-76”, is 
described. Delegates from the eight SEAMEO countries as well as consultants and 
language teaching specialists from within and outside the region discussed the history 
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and future of the training courses, research, the Library and Information Centre, the 
development of instructional materials and other activities. 


Moody, K.W. 1971. Pendulum swinging. 2:1. 50-55. 


As each new idea in language teaching is accepted, it tends to be over-applied without 
sufficient critical evaluation. It is argued that various principles in linguistics and 
language acquisition have unduly swayed language teachers. Language teachers have 
for too long been overly influenced by the dictates of other specialities and should 
selectively adapt from other fields to develop their own field of specialty. 


Nababan, P.W.J. 1971. Developments in the region: Indonesia — preparing for 
language centres. 2:2. 90-92. 


This describes the planning by the Indonesian Ministry of Education to establish a 
National Language Centre and Provincial Language Centres to meet the needs of 
language research and instruction in Bahasa Indonesia, vernaculars and foreign 
languages. The meetings and discussions of the Steering Committee are briefly 
described. In progress were meetings to discuss the organization and activities of the 
local language centres. 


Richards, Jack C. 1973. The context for innovation in language instruction. 4:1. 71-85. 


Because foreign language learning in school is not a very successful enterprise, foreign 
language teaching history is characterized by a recurring pattern of change and 
innovation. Linguistics, psycholinguistics, and sociolinguistics may enable teachers 
to interpret success and failure, but teaching strategy and procedure can in reality 
be determined only by observation and classroom experience. Rather than blaming 
methods and materials for this recurring dilemma, a more positive stance is to adopt 
a “language teaching as teaching/learning situation” attitude and to concentrate on 
optimizing this system in establishing future policies. In this context, successful language 
teaching depends on small classes, well-trained and well-equipped teachers, motivated 
students, good opportunities for using and hearing the language, and good materials. 
Language policy must begin with a balanced assessment of the nature and impor- 
tance of political, societal, cultural, learner, teacher, school and method variables. 


Subrahmanian, K. 1975. The need for a contrastive analysis of the cultures of the 
source and target languages. 6:2. 1-7. 


When one learns a foreign language, one also learns the culture of that language 
consciously or unconsciously. The foreign language teacher must not only be aware 
of the cultural differences, but must also point out the differences to students. Other- 
wise an emotional imbalance would result and lead to both teacher and student frustra- 
tion. If proper attention is paid to explaining the cultural differences when teaching 
a foreign language, the student would realize that cultures are different and not superior 
or inferior. The student will be able to make effective use of a foreign language if 
he is aware of the cultural differences between the source and the target languages. 
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TESOL 
Verma, Shivendra K. 1973. Linguistics in second language teaching. 4:2. 16-23. 


Language teaching is a multi-dimensional and interdisciplinary activity whose dimen- 
sions are organizational, technological, psychobiological, sociological, pedagogical, 
and linguistic. Activities oriented around these different modes work together to help 
pupils acquire the basic language skills. In the area of linguistics, the problem is 
that the linguist does not yet know enough about the process of second language 
acquisition to tell the language teacher what to do. Linguistic insights into language 
can, however, be used for grouping related patterns and insights into language and 
formulating productive rules. A linguistically-oriented grading brings together inter- 
related patterns and combines features, thus moving in the direction of complexity. 
The teacher must decide when to introduce a particular pattern; linguistics may help 
him make a more informed decision. Linguistics can also offer guidelines in the form 
of registral analyses of language varieties and sociocultural patterning; these can be 
helpful because the aim of second language teaching is preparation of the learner to 
perform a specific set of roles in a new language and culture. The chief reason for 
linguistics is that it can shed light on the human child’s linguistic development and 
give a picture of intra- and inter-language complexities. 


TESOL 


Anderson, E.I. 1970. Developments in the region: Thailand — the place of English 
in the new comprehensive schools. 1:2. 56-61. 


The New Comprehensive Schools form a Thai government project to provide, within 
one school, a wide selection of courses suited to the varying abilities and interests 
of all the students. Varied English courses allow students to emphasize or de-emphasize 
English instruction depending on their personal needs. 


Chin, Pak Kim. 1970. Developments in the region: Singapore — the place of English 
in the Singapore education system. 1:2 62-66. 


The important role of the English language in Singapore history and in the current 
education system is described. Notwithstanding the government’s policy of multi- 
lingualism, English is the language of administration, science and technology, and 
international communications. The problems caused by lack of English language 
mathematics texts to support the government’s decision to use English in mathematics 
instruction are described. 


Johnson, Francis C. 1970. The discipline of teaching English as a second language: 
a theoretical framework. 1:1. 17-27. 


The discipline of teaching of English as a second language (TESL) is evaluated from 
macro and micro views. Though the goal of TESL is to teach English as communica- 
tion, the failure to achieve this goal is clear, as many students can pass proficiency 
tests but cannot cope with communication in an English speaking environment. From 
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a narrower perspective, failure to train students to communicate successfully occurs 
when TESL teachers attempt to teach language distinctions important to linguists but 
of marginal utility for communication. To improve the discipline, model or system 
research to investigate features of English as a second language communication model 
and action research to study classroom teaching and learning are proposed. 


Jones, R.A. 1973. Developments in the region: English teaching at the Language 
Institute, University of Phnom Penh. 4:2. 80-81. 


English teaching began at the University of Phnom Penh around the end of November 
1971, because government officials needed to learn English in order to carry out their 
duties more efficiently both at home and abroad. Officials were nominated for the 
first English course and students were rationed to 100 hours of English due to lack 
of facilities and staff. The main activity was teaching with associated activities — 
testing and materials preparation — becoming increasingly more important. The stream 
of nominees for the courses showed no sign of abating. The most immediate concern 
was improving effectiveness of existing courses by either doubling their length or 
increasing the number of teaching hours in the 10-week period. There was also a need 
for specialized courses for doctors, civil aviation officers, etc. 


Kachru, Braj B. 1980. The non-native literatures as a resource for language teaching. 
HD ael=9- 


The increasing emphasis on sociolinguistic and ethnolinguistic aspects of language 
and on the teaching of language as part of a larger system of meaning encourage the 
use of literature in the classroom. Changing attitudes towards non-native English and 
the fact that numerous writers of non-native English literature use only English for 
their creative works are removing the reluctance to use non-native literature. Some 
special factors to be considered when teaching non-native literature are variety of 
English, lexical innovations, translation equivalence, contextual redefinition of English 
words in new contexts, and rhetorical and functional styles. 


Kelly, Robert. 1971. Transformationalism and TEFL — Part 1: a review. 2:1. 20-34. 


This review of the relationship of teaching English as a foreign language and transfor- 
mational generative grammar (TGG) was prompted by recent developments in TEFL, 
linguistics and psychology. TGG is discussed as a theory to explain human acquisition — 
and storage of language, followed by a consideration of its consequences for TEFL. 
The centrality of a semantic component even in pedagogical grammars is stressed and 
a semantic based pedagogical grammar (SPG) is proposed as a basis for developing 
an efficient specification of part of the content of a language programme. 


Kennedy, Graeme D. 1979. Semantic priorities in English language teaching. 10:2. 
14-35. 


Three aspects of meaning, called propositional meaning, illocutionary meaning and 
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social meaning, are important to language learning and teaching. Propositional or 
conceptual meaning, sometimes called denotative meaning, is the expression of the 
speaker/hearer’s perception of events, states, attributes, etc. The illocutionary meaning 
of an utterance, sometimes called its function, is the semantic role it plays in a 
particular speech act. Social meaning refers to the scope of meaning expressed by 
the use of language in social situations. For advanced learners in particular, the aspects 
of propositional meaning, especially its categories of space, time and quantity, are 
considered priorities in language teaching. Samples of advanced texts are analyzed 
for these categories as an example of the preliminary steps in materials preparation. 
Curriculum development based on propositional or conceptual categories is advocated. 


Ng, Molly Kuen Seong. 1970. TESOL: a SOL point of view. 1:1. 77-81. 


The author presents personal thoughts on linguistics from an “atmospheric” level and 
TEFL/TESL from the “ground” level. Modern linguistics has contributed accurate 
clinical insights to language but confused the discipline with an overabundance of 
special terms. Though TEFL/TESL has gone on in spite of linguistic controversies, 
it suffers from methodological problems such as lack of coordinated design for texts, 
few contextualized materials, outmoded teaching methods and teachers’ lack of 
knowledge of the target learner’s native language. The urgent task for teachers today 
is to teach learners how to communicate and how to benefit from the knowledge found 
in English language books. 


Owens, R.J. 1973. Theory and practice in teaching English as a second language. 4:2. 
68-73. 


A combination of three factors determines the decisions teachers make every day in 
their classrooms — experience, knowledge of learning theory, and intimate awareness 
of how the class is reacting to the teaching experience. A balance of theory and 
practice is necessary. When teachers are so impressed by a part or aspect of the total 
theory they have learned that they allow it to dominate their practice, teaching suffers. 
When teachers will have no part of the theory, they have no grounds for assessing 
their failures except to blame students for their inability. These are the results of an 
overtheoretical or an untheoretical approach; the uniting factor of the two is rapport. 
A teacher fresh from an in-service course must realize that: (1) Language learning 
theory is an aid to teaching; (2) The theory is flexible; (3) The theory is not sacrosanct; 
and (4) Theory should be considered before lesson preparation rather than after. 


Pascasio, Emy M. 1973. Bilingual competence for the Filipinos: a realistic educational 
goal. 4:1. 9-24. 


Based on an understanding of the complex language situation and English usage in 
the Philippines, suggestions are made as to how bilingual competence can be more 
effectively used within the framework of an emerging Philippine society. Three viable 
methods for teaching English in the Philippines are described: teaching the linguistic 
code of English without cultural reference; teaching the linguistic code of English in 
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relation to Philippine cultural reality; and teaching the linguistic code of English in 
the context of a non-Philippine cultural reality. The third possibility presently 
dominates. The goal of English teaching in the Philippines has been to enable students 
to use the language not only for literary enjoyment, but also for critical thinking and 
for acquiring knowledge in all other subjects. A revised bilingual programme is 
proposed which is based on the “dual-medium unequal time and treatment” of English 
and Pilipino. 


Ramos, Maximo. 1970. Teaching language and literature to Filipinos. 1:2. 14-23. 


The state of the English language in use and in education in the Philippines is reviewed 
against the background of current trends in language teaching. Special attention is 
given to the teaching of literature and to the special qualification necessary for a 
literature teacher. 


Smith, Larry E. 1976. English as an international auxiliary language. 7:2. 38-42. 
Comments by John Rogers, Mary Tay, Teodoro A Llamzon and Jack C Richards. 
7:2. 43-49. Larry Smith’s response. 7:2. 50-53. ESL, ELS, EFL....Yes, but EIAL? 
— acomment by Jimmy Thomas. 9:1. 60-68. 


English is both an international language (one which is used by people of different 
nations to communicate with one another) and an auxiliary language (a language — 
not the first — of communication used by nationals of the same country). In English 
language education, teachers should point out that English belongs to the world and 
every nation using it does so with different tone, colour, and quality. It may be used 
for different purposes and for different lengths of time on different occasions, but 
it belongs to the world, not just to its native speakers. The use of some variety of 
English allows the communication of ideas and culture. The implications of teaching 
and using English as an international auxiliary language are discussed. 


In comments which follow the article, Rogers, Tay, Richards and Llamzon raise 
objections to points made by Smith. Though most agree with Smith’s tolerant attitudes 
toward so-called non-standard English, they also maintain that the distinctions 
between English as a second language and English as a foreign language are impor- 
tant and that both of these are distinctive from the many local varieties of English. 
EIAL is an oversimplification which can cause confusion rather than clarification. 


In responding to these comments on his original article, Smith states that his advocacy 
of the phrase English as an international auxiliary language (EIAL) stems from a desire 
to use clearer terms rather than discard the distinction reflected by the terms EFL 
and ESL. EIAL cannot refer to a single dialect of English but must encompass the 
many local varieties in their respective contexts. Other issues and questions are raised. 


In a later article, Jimmy Thomas also discusses and contests Smith’s views. Smith 
has argued that the English as a Second Language (ESL)/ English as a Foreign Language 
(EFL) distinction should be abolished and that a single teaching format under the 
concept of English as an International Auxiliary Language (EIAL) be adopted 


METHODS AND ACTIVITIES 


throughout Asia. Thomas argues that Smith has oversimplified the situation in Asian 
countries and neglected important-distinctions in the uses of English throughout the 
world. Rather than replacing existing distinctions with a blanket term, existing 
terminology should be refined. The need for distinguishing English as a Language 
of Study (ELS) from ESL and EFL is stressed. 


Wardhaugh, Ronald. 1970. Language structure and language teaching. 1:1. 5-16. 


Several examples are given in English to show how seemingly identical surface 
structures of a language can have underlying differences in meaning. The teacher must 
explain these complexities to enable the student the correct use of language. Eight 
possible strategies of doing this are discussed for their strengths and weaknesses. The 
author then explicitly states the assumptions on which his assessment of the different 
strategies is based. He points out that language structure, both deep and surface, is 
important in language teaching. Finally, he emphasizes that even a second language 
must be taught in a meaningful way if it is to serve the communicative needs of students. 


METHODS AND ACTIVITIES 
Alter, Jason B. 1971. The art of sponting: the why’s, when’s and wherefore’s. 2:2. 62-67. 


Sponting is defined by the author as introducing spontaneity to the class by an 
interweaving of language-related items, apparently selected at random, but actually 
pre-selected by the teacher for special effect. Guidelines, examples and suggestions 
for use are included. 


Bell, Roger T. 1979. Teaching communication skills: some alternative approaches. 
10:2. 70-80. 


Though communication is a common interest of both language teachers and manage- 
ment trainers, these two groups tend to adopt different approaches to the teaching 
of communication. Utilizing both approaches can improve the teaching of communica- 
tion skills. Training involves identifying the target population and their needs and 
motivations as well as understanding how learners learn. Assuming that learning is 
an intellectual process of forming and proving general hypotheses from the available 
data through trial and error, teacher dominated methods do not allow for learners 
to deduce for themselves. On the other hand, teacherless classes would cause confusion 
and lack of structure. When the classroom emphasis is placed on the learning processes 
rather than teaching, learners can learn individually or in groups with each other as 
teachers, using language games and communication games such as role-playing, case 
studies, and simulations. 


Brown, D. and Barnard, H. 1975. Dictation as a learning experience. 6:2. 42-62. 


Dictation is again finding a place in constructive language learning environments, and 
a programme which fully develops this technique is suggested. This includes pre- 
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dictation exercises, (pronunciation, number recognition, grammar, vocabulary, 
selective attention, scanning, collocation, comprehension, pre-test questions and 


reconstruction exercises), a written dictation exercise and immediate correction by 
the students. Explicit examples of these steps are provided. This method allows students 
to work thoroughly and become completely conversant with the elements of a given 
passage. Dictation aids in the development of listening, memory and writing skills 
in the foreign language. 


Bruton, Anthony and Samuda, Virginia. 1980. Learner and teacher roles in the 
treatment of oral error in group work. 11:2. 49-63. 


Errors play an important role in language learning by allowing the learner to test his 


hypotheses about the target language and the teacher to ascertain what has not been | 


mastered. Though the treatment of errors differs according to language learning theory 
or teaching methodology, error correction strategies have commonly focused on 
isolated errors at the expense of larger problems of self-expression and miscommunica- 
tion. Errors and error correction of a group of advanced adult ESL learners in a non- 
teacher centred oral communication class were videotaped and studied for their 


implications for language learning and teaching strategies. The results imply that | 


learners can take responsibility for the treatment of specific production-centred 
errors through the strategies of explaining, checking and clarifying. However, this 
must be balanced by the teacher’s focus on broader process-centred errors. 


Burke, E.V. 1978. The chalkboard. Problem corner. 9:1. 89-99. 


Techniques for using the chalkboard, including gridwork, simple illustration templates, 


and dustovers, are described. A useful list of “do’s and dont’s” for chalkboard use 


is included. 


Burke, E.V. 1978. Language aids and activities for adolescent students. Problem 
corner. 9:2. 131-141. 


Language aids and activities for making adolescent students want to speak are 
described. Comic strips, finding picture differences, puppetry and drama are suggested 
as activities which appeal to adolescents and involve group work. 


Dent-Young, John. 1977. Role-play in language teaching. 8:1. 61-68. 


Aspects of role-play relevant to the language teacher are discussed along with a method 
of using it in the classroom. The open-ended, unthreatening nature of role-play is 
stressed and seen as a means of motivating oral practice and stimulating imagination. 
It may be used to practice specific language functions, encourage affective uses of 
language, and increase the learner’s awareness of the effect of his speech on others. 
It helps to create flexibility of response. 


Garton, James. 1980. Teaching advanced students how to argue in English. 11:1. 61-66. 


; 


j 
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Cultural as well as linguistic factors hinder the ability of non-native speakers of English 
in argument and debate. An integrated approach based on notemaking, group work 
and role-playing was used in an eight-week course for training future secondary school 
teachers in Papua New Guinea. Stage 1 practises basic skills such as skimming, 
scanning, notemaking and summarizing. In Stage 2, the focus is on learning the rules 
of formal exchanges in argument through the practice of rules for meetings, socio- 
linguistic conventions and dialogue techniques in simulations of meetings. In the final 
stage, all skills are practised in a simulated meeting with debate. Practical activity, 
variety and practice are stressed. 


George, H.V. 1975. Question forms, their use, over-use, abuse. 6:1. 73-89. 


Many teachers of English exploit the question forms, either by forgetting that many 
questions are not really meant to be answered, or by using question forms to sur- 
prise, warn, frighten, subdue, or command the student. Special classroom uses of 
questions include extensive questioning to check immediate understanding and transfor- 
mation of sentences, thus changing excitement into routine. A classroom policy of 
avoidance of questioning and restoration of realism is advocated. Teachers should 
also learn to correctly use certain misused question words such as how, who, what 
colour, and tag questions. 


Ingram, David E. 1980. Developing a community involvement approach for teaching 
ESL to migrants. 11:1. 14-34. 


This approach focuses on the needs, personalities and learning styles of the learners 
and recognizes that language is learned through usage, especially social interaction. 
The classroom activities provide instruction in structure and opportunities to use 
language for communicative purposes. Language use through social interaction is 
encouraged with extramural, formal and informal community involvement activities 
such as excursions, “survival” situations, interviews, inquiries, and social activities. 
Learning outside the classroom is emphasized to ensure that the learner’s real needs 
are being met, to encourage natural language learning processes to operate, to focus 
on communication rather than the formal properties of language and to encourage 
the less stylized interpersonal relationships possible outside the classroom. 


Khoo, Rosemary. 1979. Pattern practice and communication practice: a view. 
Problem corner. 10:1. 109-11. 


The popularity of pattern practice has diminished with the awareness that language 
teaching must gear itself to the communicative needs of the learner and mirror the 
process of communication as closely as possible. Though pattern drilling is a useful 
technique for practicing pronunciation, communicative activities such as games, 
simulations and problem-solving activities can inject realism, interest and challenge 
in the classroom. An eclectic approach which does not reject either method is suggested. 


Khubchandani, Lachman M. 1975. Foreign language teaching: instruction and 
interaction strategies. 6:1. 1-5. 
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Present foreign language programmes are operating in a vicious circle of selecting 
teaching and curricular materials and then assessing the pupils’ proficiency on the 
basis of the same materials. Learning a language in this way, with no immediate social 
environments for its use available, has serious limitations. The classroom foreign 
language exercise is not a communicative task, whereas speech is a living phenomena 
mapped on the prevailing extra-linguistic context. There are possible avenues through 
which controlled interactional opportunities can be provided and graded communicative 
tasks accomplished. Suggestions are offered, such as utilizing social situations out- 
side the classroom or creating intensive language camps with maximum utilization 
of target language. 


Krishnaswamy, N. 1971. Linguistics and methodology: some implications. 2:1. 35-43. 


The difference between teaching approach and method is clarified and the place of 
both in the teaching process is discussed. The assumptions of the Bloomfieldian- 
Skinnerian approach are challenged and a different approach, called cognitive- 
mentalistic, is found more convincing. This approach is based on the principle of 
relationship, and a sample syllabus for first year English, which demonstrates an 
attempt to show the underlying relationships between structures, is presented. 


Lim, Kiat Boey. 1970. The use of the first language in second language teaching and 
learning. 1:1. 66-76. 


The use of the first language in second language teaching has commonly been done 
through translation from either first language to second language or vice versa. Brief 
summaries of the view of different scholars as well as the research findings on this 
practice are given. Two studies in particular whose findings indicate that the use of 
the first language can aid in second language learning are described in detail and used 
as the rationale for a proposed experiment in a Malaysian primary school. One group 
of Malay medium students and one group of English medium students will be the 
subjects to test the effects of first language use in comparison with the use of ap- 
propriate pictures, gestures, objects, etc. 


Lim, Kiat Boey. 1978. The unified language project. 9:1. 19-27. 


This reports the two-year Unified Language Project (ULP), an experiment conducted . 


in four primary schools to study ways of improving the teaching of English as a 
second language. The pilot experimental group had lessons including songs or games 
which were first taught in Malay (the mother tongue) and then in English. The 
control group received separate instruction in Malay and English. End-of-year 
assessments included listening, speaking, and reading tests. The pilot experimental 
group was significantly better than the control group in both Malay and English in 
the overall results. At the end of the second year the significant difference remained 
only for English. The follow-up experimental group was superior to the control group 
in both Malay and English in the overall results. The ULP appeared generally superior 
in developing listening comprehension, speaking ability, and vocabulary, but less 
successful in teaching reading. 
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Llamzon, Teodoro A. 1972. A new approach to the teaching of English in the 
Philippines. 3:1/2. 30-39. 


It is argued that an important reason for the lack of success in teaching English in 
the Philippines is that the wrong variety of English is used as the target language. 
Studies show that Standard Filipino English (SFE) is spoken by a sizeable community 
of native speakers of the language and can be understood by other English speakers. 
Using SFE as the target language can stimulate integrative motivation in the form of 
desire to be identified with an elite Filipino group. Based on contrastive analyses of 
SFE against Pilipino and Cebuano, the two largest language groups in the Philippines, 
materials were prepared and are being tested. 


Moelono, M. 1970. The case for modifications to the oral approach in countries where 
English is a foreign language. 1:1. 109-118. 


Though the modern view suggests that language learning begins through speech, in 
countries such as Indonesia where classes are large and time for foreign language 
learning is limited, too much time spent on oral drills is inappropriate, because the 
majority of the students do not need to speak the language. Instead, the ultimate aim 
for most of the students is reading ability. The Salatiga materials, developed by the 
Material Development Board and based on the oral approach, were found to be 
ineffective and were subsequently revised. The areas of revision as well as proposals 
for supplementary materials and future course design are described. Reading is 
emphasized over oral skills. 


Nation, I.S.P. 1976. Creating and adapting language teaching techniques. 7:2. 1-15. 


Eight general components of language teaching techniques are described and ex- 
emplified. The components are: (1) language materials, (2) stimulus, (3) stimulus and 
response relationship, (4) response, (5S) work arrangement, (6) group size, (7) presenting 
the stimulus, and (8) guiding the response. By varying each component and combining 
items from the different groups of components, new techniques can be created. 


Palmer, Adrian S. 1981. Measures of achievement, communication, incorporation, 
and integration for two classes of formal EFL learners. 12:1. 37-61. 


This is a detailed report of an investigation of the effects of using a particular type 
of highly controlled, pseudo-communication activity in the foreign classroom. The 
questions investigated were whether it is possible to teach the use of a foreign language 
in communication without employing autonomous communication in the instruction 
itself, and whether formal communication games are an effective means of teaching 
students to control language elements on discrete point tests. Fifty-two first-year 
engineering students at Khon Kaen University (Thailand) were divided into a control 
and an experimental group. The control group received the standard first semester 
oral course using dialogues, exercises and audiovisual materials. The experimental 
group was taught through directed communication games incorporating teaching points 
and corpus identical to those for the control group. Both groups were given the same 
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tests of achievement, proficiency, formal communication and informal communica- 
tion. With the exception of greater pronunciation accuracy on the part of the control 
group, the two classes of learners did not differ significantly on measures of achieve- 
ment. Contrary to expectation, there were no significant differences on tests of 
formal and informal communication. On measures of integration, however, the 
experimental group performed better, suggesting that this group tended to be more 
successful in integrating taught material. 


Rado, Marta. 1977. The multilingual project: a model of bilingual education. 8:1. 
42-50. 


The Multilingual Project is a model of bilingual education designed for immigrant 
children to Australia from a non-English speaking environment. The project is based 
on the premises that concept development precedes language development and that 
bilingual methods and materials with a subject matter orientation can foster efficient 
learning. Parallel texts in both languages give free choice of language of instruction. 
Self-contained units for selected subjects and educational levels have been developed 
for English and each of seven ethnic languages (Arabic, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
Turkish, Serbian and Croatian). Each unit is accompanied by a resource kit of 
activity materials including such materials as tapes, photographs, slides, charts, puzzles, 
games and a variety of instructions to students on how to carry out practical tasks. 
In the evaluation of the Multilingual Project, a range of hypotheses will be tested. 


Rogers, John. 1977. “If only there had been another activity!”. 8:1. 69-80. Rogers, 
John. 1976. Problem corner. 7:2. 61-62. 


Group activities for language learning and use are described. Included are activities 
enabling groups to experience some problems of small group interaction, such as 
sequencing of ideas for composition work, preparation of group compositions, 
exploration of various aspects of economics, industry, exploitation of material and 
human resources, and consensus-seeking and ranking activities. Group activities for 
more traditional classroom language work are also described, such as thought prob- 
lems and puzzles. Problems in group work such as reluctance to relate to others, con- 
flicting learning/teaching styles, scope for making errors, noise and the disturbance 
of other classes are discussed. Emphasized are the fun, nonthreatening aspects of group 
work and the opportunities it provides for facilitating communicative competence 
through closer, more meaningful relationships between learners and teachers in 
language learning classrooms. 


In “Problem Corner”, the author discusses the problems of teaching large classes of 


Southeast Asian learners and suggests group work, student correction of each other 
and other types of activities to deal with these problems. 


Sastri, H.N.L. 1970. The bilingual method of teaching English — an experiment. 1:2. 
24-28. 


Fourth year students in a Kannada medium primary school in Hyderabad, India, were 
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the subjects of an experiment to compare the bilingual method with the direct method 
of language teaching. Based on pre-test scores, the students were divided into two 
groups of equal language ability. The teacher and number of teaching hours were 
the same. Three examinations were held over the nine-month period. The bilingual 
method group averaged consistently higher scores on all tests. The advantages of the 
bilingual method are discussed. 


Schafer, John C. 1974. From manipulation to communication: the University of Hue 
Project. 5:2. 31-47. 


Critics of the audiolingual method feel that it teaches the student how to manipulate 
a language, but not how to communicate in a real life situation. In their tendency 
to retain grammatical equivalence in their pattern drills, they are reluctant to dispense 
with grammar as a basis for organization. Recently suggested ways to lead the 
student from manipulation to communication are: (1) Arrange the class exercises in 
a sequence from manipulation to communication; (2) Inject truth and reality into each 
individual drill; and (3) Be sure that the sequence of classroom activities truly ends 
with free communication. A practical application of this approach is presented. The 
programme covered 15 weeks and included sentence patterns, a situation drill, and oral 
comprehension. Aims included giving the student a repertoire of useful questions and 
responses, introducing him to certain grammatical patterns, correcting common 
errors, giving the student practice in using sentence patterns in real life situations, 
and providing a change of pace to liven up the class. Informal evaluation suggests 
that the goals have been achieved. 


Suheru Muljoatmodjo. 1979. The Indonesian modular instruction system. 10:1. 45-57. 


Indonesia’s modular system for individualizing instruction has been tested in eight 
pilot schools. The goal of educational reform is to develop a uniform, relevant, 
efficient, effective, and high quality system. The Development School Pilot Project 
identifies objectives of each school level, forming the curriculum basis. Course 
content and organization are decided and each subject assigned a set of objectives. 
A Basic Course Outline of each subject area is designed to include evaluation pro- 
cedures. The Modular Instruction System, consisting of learning packets to be used 
with as little teacher assistance as possible, was introduced to nurture student par- 
ticipation, decrease student dependence upon teacher time, and allow frequent evalua- 
tions. Mastery learning and continuous progress are also developed in the pilot 
project. Class administration, teacher and student roles, contents, objectives, evaluation 
strategy and module components are described. 


Tam, Peter T.K. 1980. A survey of the language mode used in teaching junior forms 
in Anglo-Chinese secondary schools in Hong Kong. 11:1. 43-60. 


The goals of the survey were to ascertain the amount of English actually used in 
teaching the junior forms, the amount students preferred their teachers to use, and 
the students’ relative confidence in using English and Chinese. The target population 
was Form 1 students in the Certificate of Education Course in the day grammar, 
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technical and vocational Anglo-Chinese secondary schools. A questionnaire in Chinese 
surveyed a random sampling of 2,471 students. The results indicated that while the 
most common use of language by the teachers was English supplemented by Chinese, 
students would prefer significantly more Chinese included in the teaching medium. 
Similarly, textbooks are most commonly written only in English, but students would 
prefer to see more Chinese introduced. The language mode preferred for classroom 
interaction combined English and Chinese with different degrees of dominance of 
one language over the other. Students seemed generally more confident using Chinese 
than English. 


Tan, Beng Kim. 1978. Proficiency in English amongst secondary four Chinese stream 
students in Singapore. 9:1. 39-53. 


The written and spoken English-as-a-second-language proficiencies in integrated 
Chinese-English secondary schools are examined. The subjects were 400 male and 
female Chinese Secondary 4 students from one Chinese secondary government school 
and three integrated secondary government schools representing three integration 
systems: bilateral, academic, and technical. The subjects were administered a profi- 
ciency test with subtests for reading comprehension, vocabulary, structure, composition 
writing, listening comprehension, and speaking ability. A survey questionnaire was 
also administered. Results show differences among various integrated schools (bilateral 
performing best and academic worst) yet all three experimental groups performed worse 
than the control group. The questionnaire also indicates that the students were aware 
that the integrated system did not enhance theiresecond language proficiency. No 
effect was found for teaching technique or teacher motivation. Error analysis showed 
that the students had most trouble with spelling and verbs and that linguistic in- 
terference caused most difficulties. Teaching suggestions are made. 


Tongue, R.K. 1970. Attitudes towards language and their reflection in language 
teaching methods and techniques. 1:2. 29-35. 


It is argued that current language teaching methodologies are based on three ways 
of looking at language. The view of language as code is the basis for the grammar 
translation method as well as other cognitive code-learning types of methods. The 
second view, language as a set of habits, underlies the audiolingual method. Language 
as communication is emphasized in the broad category of situational methods. The 
limitations of exclusive use of any one of the three general types are pointed out and 
a case is made for an eclectic approach. 


Topping, Donald M. 1970. Some implications of transformational grammar for 
language teaching. 1:1. 37-49. 


Some of the claims of transformational grammar (TG) are examined together with 
their linguistic and psychological implications for language teaching. Four major 
differences between TG and structuralism are pointed out. Also discussed is the 
relevance of the insights of TG to language teaching. TG can be a greater stimulus 
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to the learner by allowing opportunities for exercising cognitive processes rather than 
simply repeating and memorizing language patterns. 


Varela, L. 1975. Updating language teaching: classroom practices. 6:1. 53-60. 


In language teaching, audiolingual pattern practice has given way to the influence 
of the cognitive-code theory of learning. Increased use of communicative practice and 
contextualization, simulation, concept-based teaching methods and increased integra- 
tion of language skills are the result of this influence observed in the classroom. 


Varela, Lourdes Y. 1978. Recent “forces” in language teaching and their implications 
for language education in Southeast Asia. 9:2. 37-42. 


The chief characteristics of two recent “forces” in language teaching and their im- 
plications for language education in Southeast Asia are discussed. The first, the 
psychodynamic approach, encompasses Curran’s Community Language Learning, 
Gattegno’s Silent Way and Lozanov’s Suggestopaedia and places great importance 
on the affective factors of the learning process. The second, the Transactional 
Engineering approach as presented by Jakobovits and Gordon at the 1976 annual 
convention of the Modern Language Council, claims that the essence of language 
teaching derives from spontaneous talk as the subject matter of all language teaching. 
Because the psychodynamic approach encourages a supportive, ego-enhancing class 
atmosphere, it is ideal for use with shy, reserved Asian students. Transactional 
Engineering could turn the focus of teaching from linguistic content to ordinary, 
spontaneous talk. 


Walatara, Douglas. 1973. An experiment with the bilingual method. 4:2. 57-67. 


A study was done to see whether the use of a bilingual technique would result in 
improvement in English. The method used measured pupils’ imitation response both 
before and after applying the technique. The control groups were pupils who followed 
the usual classroom method in vogue in Sri Lanka today. Pupils were mainly ninth 
graders, categorized into B, A, and A+ groups on the basis of their parents’ income 
level, occupation, and cultural level. The lesson material was organized into three 
units consisting of: (1) short passages in the mother tongue which provided “cues” 
for sentence patterns to be taught, and which also served to define and limit the 
structures to be learned by the pupils; (2) comprehension passages correlated with 
(1) in sentence patterns and structural words only; and (3) drills for practicing the 
patterns used in (1) and (2). The initial and final tests sampled formal areas of language, 
comprehension, and free composition, with the final test being more difficult because 
it tested “recall” rather than “recognition” knowledge. All categories of pupils (B, A 
and A+) showed a definite improvement, regardless of teacher competence. 
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Breen, Michael P., Candlin, Christopher and Waters, Alan. 1979. Communicative 
materials design: some basic principles. 10:2. 1-13. 


The basic principles are that: (1) material will be concerned with language as com- 
munication; (2) materials design will be more concerned with the teaching-learning 
process than with the content for teaching and learning; (3) materials will encourae 
learners to communicate. Because communication is based on the interrelationships 
of language forms, ideas and behaviours, it is dynamic. Therefore, teachers and 
materials designers need be far less concerned with the prior selection and organiza- 
tion of data used for content and much more concerned with the ways learners may 
act upon and interact with such data. The use of both content materials and process 
materials is suggested, with problem-solving activities recommended. 


Dykstra, Gerald. 1972. Goal and test congruency and systematization in materials 
preparation. 3:1/2. 19-29. 


Tests are often inadequately formulated to measure the attainment of instructional 
goals and constructed without reference to a system of instructional materials prepara- 
tion. The problems caused by this non-congruity of goals and tests are discussed at 
length and the concept of goal and test congruency is presented through a series of 
steps for evaluating the learner’s progress. These steps deal with broad purposes, specific 
goals, cues, tests, test response, monitoring of response, error/success information, 
goal achievement and a redirection of purpose for self-development. To be effective, 
materials must be systematically developed to link goals and tests. 


George, H.V. 1972. A new approach to elementary instructional material for Southeast 
Asian schools. 3:1/2. 40-49. 


In contrast to the operative principles of currently used instructional material which 
give insufficient consideration to the learner, the following alternative operative 
principles are proposed: (1) Learners should be more immediately aware of the 
purpose of instruction; (2) Learners should be asked to do only what they can do; 
(3) Effort to learn should be rewarded. As well as by success, effort can be rewarded 
by usefulness of what is learned. Related to this, the problem of redundancy is 
discussed. Redundancy is a feature found in English but not commonly found in 
Southeast Asian languages. Course design must include a policy regarding frequently 
occurring, redundant forms. 


Hill, L.A. 1970. The reconciliation of grading with contextualisation. 1:1. 101-108. 


Graded materials prevent student frustration over too much unfamiliar material and 
can give a feeling of success as the student masters an orderly progression of language 
items. Contextualisation presents drills and tests items in situations to encourage 
understanding and appropriate use. Overemphasis on grading can result in dull, 
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unrealistic material; overemphasis on situation may present the student with material 
too different to handle. An example demonstrates how grading and contextualisa- 
tion can be coordinated to provide realistic material and give the student adequate 
assistance in grasping it. 


Johnson, Francis C. 1972. The design, development and dissemination of instruc- 
tional materials. 3:1/2. 1-18. 


The ideal stages for a process of systematically developing new instructional materials 
are identified. The first stage, the design phase, requires a conceptual framework, 
a rationale for the preparation of a new set of materials and a set of detailed writing 
specifications for the proposed new set of materials. The development phase includes 
writing of experimental materials, internal evaluation, controlled tryout, modifica- 
tion and final production of the new materials. The last stage, the dissemination phase, 
includes the extensive use and field evaluation of the new materials. 


Methold, Kenneth. 1972. The practical aspects of instructional materials preparation. 
3:1/2. 88-97. 


Market factors as well as pedagogical aspects of materials preparation are discussed. 
Market factors include ease of use for an identifiable and viable market, production 
in an appropriate form at an appropriate price in the right quantities at the right time. 
Pedagogically, the crux of textbook writing is “teachability”. The materials should 
be appropriate for the intended classroom situation, well-paced and should contain 
within them the essential elements of methodology. Because a textbook must be 
aimed at a global, a regional or a local market, it is important for the writer to 
establish contact with the right publisher in the early stages of materials preparation. 


Moller, Alan. 1971. Developments in the region: instructional materials. 2:2. 93-95. 


Announcements and descriptions of the upcoming RELC Seminar on Instructional 
Materials for English Language Teaching and the three-month specialised advanced 
course in the production and evaluation of instructional materials are given. 


Reid, Charlotte. 1970. Evaluation of English texts. 1:1. 145-153. 


Set forms or questionnaires are unsuitable for evaluation purposes, because of the 
great diversity of texts to be evaluated. However, evaluation in the form of comments 
is much more satisfactory. Some of the factors that should be included are (a) whether 
the book continues to be widely used, and (b) whether it has been tested in actual 
classroom use. Ten other criteria for evaluation are suggested. The textbook reviewer 
should critically assess the book’s merits and demerits for a particular group of students 
in a particular situation. To exemplify the process and types of questions that should 
be asked, textbook evaluation for the areas of pronunciation and reading is discussed. 
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Anthony, Edward M. 1975. Lexicon and vocabulary. Some theoretical and pedagogical 
aspects of word meaning. 6:1. 21-30. 


A broad sociolinguistic point of view is adopted in dealing with language use in 
communicative situations. It is recognized that the open-endedness of lexicon is 
inevitable and necessary. A structured set of principles which takes this into account 
can provide a guide for selecting and arranging vocabulary in language texts. The 
clustering of words of discourse is a clue to sorting out lexical meanings. The struc- 
tured clusters are, of course, culture bound. This lexical theory can be used to 
reorganize some aspects of vocabulary teaching, such as surrounding new words with 
other words whose lexical meanings cluster around a certain real-world situation; 
using gross frequency lists in helping to avoid inadvertent omission of extremely 
necessary words in the selection of referential clusters; and selecting referential clusters 
before selecting vocabulary words. 


Brown, Dorothy F. 1974. Advanced vocabulary teaching: the problem of collocation. 
p77, Ten, 


This article deals with teaching vocabulary to advanced students of English through 
collocation, i.e., teaching a word in meaningful contexts. Ten collocation exercises 
are provided. 


Brutten, Sheila R. 1981. An analysis of student and teacher indications of vocabulary 
difficulty. 12:1. 66-71. 


This reports a study to determine the degree of correlation between the anticipations 
of experienced ESL teachers and those of ESL students regarding words that would 
impede the understanding of a passage. Thirty-five intermediate ESL students and 
twelve ESL teachers at Southern Illinois University were given the same word passage 
and instructed separately to underscore the words they believed would offer difficul- 
ty when reading for meaning. Findings suggest that experienced ESL teachers can, 
to a notable extent, identify the words second language students are likely to consider 
difficult when reading for meaning. Students indicated a greater anticipation of word 
difficulty but teachers evidenced a stronger desire for definition of unfamiliar words. 
Further study should be undertaken of the elements which help determine which words 
need to be defined to aid comprehension. 


George, H.V. 1973. Simple noun groups and Southeast Asian learners. 4:2. 24-30. 


In English, information is given about the noun via five differences among noun 
groups. However, for the Asian learner, previous knowledge or the immediate 
context indicates what a noun refers to or does not refer to. The noun’s stem form 
is neutral in all respects. Most school courses aim at presenting and teaching all five 
distinctions in the first year; that this is poor strategy is evident from the failure of 
the Asian student to use articles and plural forms. Rapid introduction of the three 
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pronunciations /z/, /'s/, and /iz/ is difficult for the students and the redundancy 
of indicators of position as well as a redundant third person singular marker are 
confusing. In lieu of the “Stem Form Method” of English teaching, the most obvious 
strategy is that of moving from the more familiar to the less familiar. Also, variant 
forms and irregular constructions should be carefully introduced in order to 
maintain regularity in the learners’ experience. 


Honeyfield, John. 1977. Word frequency and the importance of context in vocabulary 
learning. 8:2. 35-42. 


It is argued that teaching basic vocabulary lists to students of second languages does 
not adequately prepare them to read other, more infrequent, words in unsimplified 
materials. Students must develop the skill of inferring meaning from context to deal 
with new vocabulary items. Three types of exercises to develop this skill in the classroom 
are presented. The cloze exercise involves excising several key words from a passage, 
and students guessing the meaning of each. The word-in-context exercise involves choice 
of reading passages containing several words which the instructor is relatively certain 
students will not recognize. The exercise may consist of multiple-choice questions about 
the word’s context or synonym elicitation. Context enrichment exercises involves 
progressively more detailed contexts to aid students in guessing the word’s meaning. 


Kridalaksana, Harimurti. 1979. Lexicography in Indonesia. 10:2. 57-66. 


The presentation of lexicographic information as practised in Indonesia is described. 
After a brief historical background, illustrations from currently available monolingual 
and bilingual dictionaries reveal the form of the entry, the techniques used to clearly 
convey meaning and supplementary information provided in the entry. The recom- 
mendations for the compilation of a standard dictionary for the national language 
which were agreed upon by a seminar of lexicographers and linguists are outlined. 
The information and examples show that linguistic resources and the needs of 
society, in addition to the peculiarities of the language, determine the form and scope 
of dictionary-making in a country. 


Lynn, Robert W. 1973. Preparing word-lists: a suggested method. 4:1. 25-32. 


A list of words both needed by and unknown to most of the students in a class was 
compiled using 10,000 annotations from 52 books and 4 cyclostyled handouts from 
approximately 50 students. A sample word list is included. 


McEldowney, Patricia L. 1976. Uanguage function and the English verb system. 7:1. 
31-39. 


The English tense system has traditionally been considered difficult for students of 
English as a second or foreign language. Students generally fail to develop a clear 
picture of the verb system’s formal relations. A formal approach to teaching English 
verb usage is proposed, based on the distinction between finite and nonfinite forms. 
The three finite forms are statistically most important: stem, stem + s, and stem + 
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ed. Four broad language function areas in which finite forms cluster are discussed: 
imperatives, finite stem and finite stem + s used as simple present, finite stem + ed 
as simple narrative past, and stem + ed as stative providing background or descriptive 
padding. Once these core uses have been learned, students may use them to learn non 

finite forms and more complex core function forms. Students who understand and 
can use core forms and functions should be able to read passages in English. 


McGhie, Caroline. 1978. Teaching the past perfect. 9:2. 69-77. 


Traditional teaching of English past perfect is misleading and causes overuse among — 
foreign learners. Evidence and examples show that most uses of the past perfect are 
optional and can be replaced by the simple past. Use of the past perfect is required 
if event sequence is otherwise obscure. Teachers should be careful to introduce the — 
past perfect using examples where it is not redundant. Exercise suggestions are made. | 


McKay, Sandra L. 1980. Developing vocabulary materials with a computer corpus. — 
W280 « 


Developing vocabulary materials involves consideration of both the criteria for the 
selection and sequencing of vocabulary items and the methods of presentation. 
Simplicity, regularity, frequency and contrastive difficulty, Wilkins (1976) four criteria 
for selecting and sequencing of grammatical items, are also applicable to vocabulary. 
The second consideration, presentation methods, involves a correct and thorough 
presentation of the meanings of words including their various dimensions and usages, 
as well as an organization for presentation which improves the retention of words. | 
Increasingly, research indicates that individuals tend to organize words in concep- 
tually related fields, leading to the conclusion that words should be taught in seman- 
tically related fields. 


A computer corpus can aid in developing vocabulary materials by providing infor- 
mation on the frequency, distribution and collocation patterns of words. The dif- 
ferences in usage of semantically similar items can easily be seen from a computer 
printout. Illustrations based on data from the Corpus of Present-Day American English 
assembled by Brown University support and clarify the discussion. 


Ney, James W. 1980. Teaching the English modals. 11:1. 35-42. 


A scheme for organizing the English modals is presented, based on T.R. Hofman’s ° 
(1966) model which analyzes the modals may, can, must and will for their root meanings | 
and epistemic meanings. The concept “remote” is added by the author to include might, 
could, should and would, the modals which express a certain tentativeness that can 
signal politeness or indefiniteness as well as past time. The categories are clarified | 
through example and explanation with brief comments on the order in which the modals 
should be presented in class. 


Richards, Jack C. 1974. Word lists: problems and prospects. 5:2. 69-84. 
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In this brief survey of the field of vocabulary selection for foreign language learning, 
word distribution statistics demonstrate that the construction of a basic word list is 
not a simple matter which can be solved directly through the application of universally 
acknowledged scientific procedures. Psychological studies of word association and 
word familiarity, pragmatic measures of definition power and coverage, teachers’ 
experiences, and the specialists’ opinions all play a role in drawing up second and 
foreign language word lists. In this study, 55 copies of 4,495 words were grouped 
and the sample divided into groups of 250 words so that no word was repeated in 
the same group and no group contained the same sample. Canadian college students 
then ranked each word as being used from very often to never. The familiarity 
estimations were compared with word frequency ranks. The principles of frequency 
and range, availability and familiarity, and coverage and meaning priorities could 
serve as a guide for constructing a regional word list. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING 


Richards, David. 1980. Communicative interaction in the language laboratory. 11:2. 
64-76. 


The current emphasis on language learning through communicative interaction does 
not make the language laboratory obsolete. Though the restriction of nonverbal feed- 
back poses limitations, the opportunities the lab offers for massive individualized 
practice can be used to advantage to support classroom communicative activities. Where 
in the regular classroom the teacher can monitor only selected students, in the lab 
when two or more students can record on the same tape, the tape can assist the teacher 
in identifying major problems in communication for all students. Strategies for 
rectifying these problems can be used later without interrupting the communicative 
interactions. 


Stanley, John A. 1980. Are listening materials just for listening to? 11:1. 76-88. 


Listening materials are useful not only for exposing learners to the segmental and 
suprasegmental features of a language but also for exposure to the characteristics of 
spoken language. Seven differences between spoken and written language are discussed 
and exemplified. To teach awareness and practice using these two aspects of language, 
activities involving conversion of one form to the other can be used. 


Tay, Mary Wan Joo. 1973. Problems in teaching pronunciation. 4:1. 1-8. 


In teaching pronunciation, specific objectives must be established from which priorities 
can be determined. Pronunciation should not be regarded as an isolated component 
but should be integrated with other language skills. As students make many errors 
and time does not permit the eradication of all of them, priority should be determined 
by the effect which an error has on intelligibility. 
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Anderson, Jonathan. 1971. Selecting a suitable ‘reader’: procedures for teachers to 
assess language difficulty. 2:2. 35-42. 


Cloze procedure is advocated as a measure of reading difficulty. Guidelines for 
constructing, administering, scoring and interpreting test scores are presented. 


Anderson, Jonathan. 1972. The development of a reading laboratory for second 
language learners. 3:1/2. 50-59. 


This is a detailed presentation of the Pacific Horizons Reading Scheme, an innovative 
graded reading programme based upon the SRA laboratory concept and the West 
Australian Reading Scheme, and designed for second-language learners in the Pacific 
region. The multilevel scheme contains reading selections accompanied by supplemen- 
tary materials such as dictionary and cloze-procedure comprehension cards. 


Bismoko, J. and Nation, I.S.P. 1974. Developments in the region: Indonesia 2. — 
English reading speed and the mother-tongue or national language. 5:1. 86-89. 


A study dealing with transfer from reading in Indonesian to a foreign language, English, 
is described. “Before questions” as a main feature of efficient reading were emphasized. 
The subjects were students at Sanata Dharma Teachers Training College in Yogyakarta. 
The course consisted of 2 English passages as an initial test, 20 Indonesian passages, 
and 2 additional English passages as a final measure of transfer. The increase in English 
reading speed as the result of transfer was 65.5%. Results did not demonstrate that 
“before questions” affect reading comprehension. 


Boonlua Debyasuvarn. 1970. Acculturalization and reading. 1:1. 82-88. 


“Acculturalization”, used narrowly to mean understanding of a situation created by 
a writer from a different cultural background, is vital to full comprehension of 
second language readings such as works of literature. Several examples emphasize 
the importance of such an understanding for solving reading problems, which vary 
in kind and degrees of difficulty, as well as for making enjoyment possible. In the 
Southeast Asian region, as in all regions, reading is considered by the author to be 
the most needed language skill for students of English; hence teacher trainers and 
language material developers should recognize that there are more subtle problems 
than grading vocabulary and grammar. 


Cortez, Emilio G. 1975. Snap reading. 6:1. 17-20. 


More attention should be given to listening and reading skills in second language 
learning. A technique known as snap reading is outlined. Teachers read orally at a 
normal speed, stop, snap their fingers, and alert a student to read the next word with 
proper pronunciation and intonation. During the activity the teacher has the oppor- 
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tunity to evaluate each student’s performance. A written cloze-like procedure can be 
presented as a follow-up activity to snap reading. Snap reading provides students with 
practice in listening and reading skills; can be easily integrated into the class; and is 
flexible, enjoyable, and straightforward. 


Cramer, Steve. 1975. Increasing reading speed in English or in the national language? 
6:2. 19-23. 


The aims of this study were to discover what progress pupils can legitimately be 
expected to make in a speed reading programme and to see whether this programme 
can be applied most efficiently in English, the second language, or in Bahasa Malaysia, 
the national language. Twenty functionally bilingual (English and Bahasa Malaysia) 
Malaysian secondary school pupils were given practice in speed reading and comprehen- 
sion on vocabulary-controlled passages twice a week for four weeks. Half of the 
students read in English and half in Bahasa Malaysia. A control group of ten had 
no practice. Results showed greater aggregate improvement — English reading speed 
plus Bahasa Malaysia reading speed — in the English practice group. The Bahasa 
Malaysia group showed greater improvement in English and less in Bahasa Malaysia, 
than the English group. Comprehension scores for both groups were generally higher, 
and both groups improved more than the control group. The conclusion suggests not 
only the efficacy of teaching speed reading in English but also a possible intervening 
variable of instruction medium. 


George, H.V. 1979. Remedial work: what is involved. 10:2. 81-86. 


It is argued that in the limited time available to most students of foreign languages, 
priorities for remedial work must be set by efficacy and the needs of the students 
rather than by only the opinions of English teaching experts. The ability to speak 
good English is important but, after years of effort, the speaking ability of students 
has not greatly improved. Reading should be a priority as it is least affected by 
uncertainties over grammar and offers rewards in knowledge and enjoyment. In 
general, a reasonable approach to errors should include a realistic appraisal of what 
students can do, a respect for students’ learning skills, recognition that the English 
language will undergo rationalization as it becomes more widespread as an interna- 
tional language, a diminished attachment to formal correctness, and suspicion of 
foreign English teaching experts’ advice when these clash with official priorities. 


Ingram, D.E. and Elias, G.C. 1974. Bilingual education and reading. 5:1. 64-76. 


Mount Gravatt Teachers College, Brisbane, Australia, has been studying those aspects 
of the reading process that are especially significant in learning to read in a second 
language. The nature of the reading process is considered, especially in the light of 
its close dependence on a world model. The world model is significantly determined 
by the language a child learns; implications of bilingualism are sought for cognitive 
development. The determining factor for cognitive development is not so much 
bilingualism per se as the manner in which a second language is acquired and the 
medium by which the principal stimulus to cognitive growth is given on entering school. 
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Some implications of this model are cited for teaching reading in the foreign language 
classroom. In particular, oral language development is desirable before reading is 
attempted: “difficult” material, including literature, requires considerable develop- 
ment in the language and in its associated world model. Familiarization with the 
features of rhetoric and the culturally determined patterns of thought development 
that they mark is emphasized. 


Lim, Kiat Boey. 1975. The SRA reading laboratory and reading comprehension. 6:1. 
14-16. 


Although the medium of instruction in many universities in Southeast Asia is the 
respective national language, many sources of information are in English. This 
article reports on an experiment at the University of Malaya to develop reading 
comprehension in English by means of the SRA (Scientific Research Associates) 
Reading Laboratory. The use of the SRA Reading Laboratory did not produce results 
superior to those of regular course work. The findings led to the decision to include 
SRA Reading Laboratory in the regular course work. 


Lim, Kiat Boey. 1976. A look at the teaching of reading in ESL. 7:1. 8-12. 


Teaching reading as an independent objective was out of favor among English as a 
Second Language teachers for many years. Recently, however, this approach has again 
found favor among some, with the focus shifted from elementary to intermediate and 
advanced levels as most appropriate for reading instruction. Recent advances in 
discourse analysis have provided new approaches for reading skills. It is argued that 
teaching reading for scientific purposes need not concentrate entirely on technical texts. 
If elements shared by everyday prose and scientific texts can be determined, both kinds — 
may be used in the classroom to stimulate student interest, and to point out shared 
expository and rhetorical devices. Teaching English for science and technology is 
“necessary but not sufficient in all situations”. 


Long, Michael N. 1981. A new look at discourse in the teaching of reading. 12:1. 72-77. 


Learners may be taught a greater awareness of the nature of discourse in written 
language and how it is developed from small units to a coherent whole with careful 
guidance through the text by the teacher. For example, to answer the basic question, ~ 
“What is this passage about?” and to explore how spoken language is adapted in writing, 
learners can construct original dialogues from written passages. To make the dialogues 
more authentic and natural, the teacher can provide the questions of the “interviewer” 
and require the students to construct the replies from information given in the passage. 


This process can help learners determine how ideas fit together to form a cohesive 
whole. 


Lynn, Robert W. 1972. The preparation of a reading programme. 3:1/2. 60-69. 


The development of a tertiary level reading programme for ESL students at Nanyang 
University (Singapore), based on the Science Research Associates reading laboratories, 
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is described. The necessary steps include assembling passages of appropriate interest 
and difficulty levels, grading the passages, ensuring repetition of key lexical items, 
constructing comprehension questions and’arranging vocabulary work. A sample 
passage and questions for comprehension, vocabulary and word study are included. 


McAlpin, Janet. 1981. A rationale for the utilization of the language laboratory in 
the teaching of reading. 12:2. 57-66. 


The role of the language laboratory as an aid to the teaching of academic reading 
is considered, with suggestions for the design of materials. Especially in institutions 
with a shortage of qualified staff, the lab provides a valuable opportunity for the 
use of self-study units. When units are varied and interesting, they can stimulate 
student motivation. All instructions, explanations, text and exercises can be record- 
ed, and students may proceed at their own pace. The components of a language 
laboratory reading unit are presented in detail. 


Mackay, Ronald. 1974. Teaching the information gathering skills. 5:2. 58-68. 


Some areas of linguistic knowledge necessary for successful comprehension of 
written or spoken texts have not been systematically taught in intermediate and 
advanced foreign language comprehension classes. These areas include lexical 
relationships such as inclusion and equivalence, syntactic relationships between 
sentences such as comparison or summarization, and logical relationships between 
larger units of text and identified by discourse markers. These features which make 
up the grammatical cohesion of text and the communicative cohesion of discourse 
must be identified and systematically taught by the teacher for use with specific groups 
of students. 


Manza, Fe. 1970. Beginning reading: recent developments in Philippine public schools. 
1:1. 89-100. 


The problem of reading development is compounded for Filipino children who must 
learn to read in their own as well as two second languages. Reading instruction based 
on the idea of transfer of skills had led to the teaching of English reading in Grade 
2, after initial reading training in the vernacular and training in the sounds and basic 
structures of English. However, because it discovered that proficiency in these skills 
is likely to be the same whether reading is introduced in Grade | or Grade 2, the Rizal 
Experiment (1960-1966) recommended that reading activities begin in Grade 1 and 
that pupils with satisfactory progress be encouraged to read as many supplementary 
readings as possible. New materials were prepared and tried out. The materials have 
a linguistic orientation, contain no semantic or structural difficulties, develop word 
recognition and comprehension skills, use conversation and have high interest appeal 
and teach moral values. Partial findings of an evaluative study reveal that children 
learn to read quickly in English using the new materials and that the comic page 
format and exercises were enjoyable as well as effective. 


Markman, Alan. 1970. Literacy ex Machina. 1:1. 154-165. 
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Test results of a nation-wide university entrance examination indicate that Thai students 
are, for the most part, not beginners but at the threshold of the intermediate reading 
level. Because of adverse factors, however, and considerations inherent in the Thai 
situation, the teaching approach so far used to teach them reading had to be 
changed. The new method, which involves among others the use of the overhead 
projector, is discussed and exemplified. Its rationale is explained by analyzing what , 
is involved in the act of reading itself, and an account of its success is given. 


Markman, Alan and Barrett, Ralph P. 1970. Literacy ex Machina: some sample 
materials. 1:2. 41-51. 


As an example of the reading materials described in a previous article, “Literacy ex 
Machina” (see 141), the text of one unit is provided. As well as a reading passage, - 
numerous exercises for vocabulary, grammar and reading comprehension are presented 

with guidelines for use with transparencies and an overhead projector. 
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Moody, K.W. 1976. A type of exercise for developing prediction skills in reading. | 
7:1. 13-20. 
Understanding vocabulary and sentence patterns is not sufficient for adequate reading | 
comprehension by students learning English as a foreign language. Students need to | 
pay less attention to identifying each individual item, and more to the meaning of 
the whole passage. Further, students must learn signals which alert the reader to 
changes, connections, and contrasts in the text. An exercise to develop these skills 
is outlined: a paragraph is separated into individual sentences; the first segment of 
each is given; and three options for the second are provided. Students must choose 
the most appropriate response. Once the first sentence is completed, the information 
it contains aids completion of the second sentence, etc. At the end of the exercise, 
students will have completely recreated the original passage. 


Nababan, P.W.J. 1976. Objectives and the syllabus of a foreign language reading 
course: ELT in higher education in Indonesia. 7:1. 1-7. 


Teaching English as a foreign language (ELT) in tertiary education in Indonesia is 
discussed, specifically English teaching in other departments. ELT objectives in such 
departments generally include preparing students to read scientific texts in their 
specialized areas. However, questions of text difficulty level and reading speed are 
generally left unanswered. The timing of teaching English should be examined. Students 
need not be taught English until they actually need to read English texts, and thus 
will be more highly motivated than when learning English simply as a goal in itself. 
Students’ native language skills should also be exploited in ELT. 


Nation, I.S.P. 1974. Making a reading course. 5:1. 77-83. 


In Indonesia, university students and teacher-trainees are required to take an English 
course for developing reading ability in their field of study. Described is an approach 
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unlike most reading courses, which tend to be based on pre-arranged structural grading 
and on pre-conceived teacher notions about how reading should be taught. A study 
of three main areas was conducted: (1) particular problems in reading English that 
face learners; (2) learners’ reading material preferences; and (3) positive effects of 
learners’ reading ability in Indonesian on English reading. Two vocabulary tests 
based on a 1,000 word vocabulary revealed numerous grammatical and lexical 
problem areas, which are discussed. In response to a questionnaire, students requested 
easy material, word information, pronunciation material to take home, and con- 
versation classes. The following assumptions can be made: (1) A well designed mother- 
tongue or national language reading course would be a valuable prerequisite to an 
English reading course; (2) Most reading problems result from an inability to give 
the appropriate meaning to a particular word; and (3) Translation should be used 
to aid in developing the ability not to translate. Providing an inexpensive dictionary 
for each student, and using reading, testing vocabulary, puzzle, and poem boxes are 
suggested. 


Noss, Richard B. 1981. Listening, hearing, and reading. 12:1. 23-36. 


The words “hearing” and “listening” denote different concepts related to receiving 
audible signals. When applied to languages, hearing denotes an awareness of sounds 
without necessarily including comprehension of the meaning those sounds are intended 
to convey. Listening includes both comprehension and the mechanics of hearing. 
Second language learners must have the skills to both hear and listen. However, the 
single term “reading” is all that is available to describe comparable concepts 
important for encoding written signals. In reading, both comprehension and the 
knowledge of the mechanics of literacy are important and separable concepts. In 
addition, proficiency in both listening comprehension and reading comprehension are 
tied to the ability to infer from context. The implications for the teaching of reading 
in Southeast Asia are great. To establish a lasting reading habit among young children, 
it is important for beginners to have a successful reading experience in a language 
which they already understand well in its spoken form. Content, methods and types 
of materials for teaching reading in Southeast Asia must be adapted to the needs, 
conditions and languages of the individual countries. 


Owens, R.J. 1971. Selecting a suitable ‘reader’. 2:2. 29-34. 


Criteria for selecting classroom reading material for second language learners are 
presented. The considerations are content, interest level and difficulty. The language 
level must be suited to the students’ abilities, with an appropriate amount of linguistic 
redundancy to increase comprehension. In addition, purpose and availability of readers 
for the classroom must be clearly determined. 


Plaister, Ted. 1973. Teaching reading comprehension to the advanced ESL student 
using the cloze procedure. 4:2. 31-38. 


Because non-native readers are linguistically insecure readers, they do not use the ability 
to predict and ignore irrelevant information in a text. The cloze procedure is a teaching 
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device which can, in part, help the reader utilize his knowledge of language to guess 
at meaning without constant use of the dictionary. In order to maximize the teaching 
aspect of cloze and to increase students’ chances of guessing correctly, it is desirable 
to increase the amount of information available to them. There are two general 
approaches to teaching with cloze materials. In one, the teacher works with the class 
as a whole. In this situation, the teacher can prove to the students that they know 
a great deal about the given blank even though they cannot specify the word which 
has been deleted. In the second method, the teacher can begin a passage in class and 
then break the students into groups. Other advantages of the cloze system include 
the following: (1) Vocabulary is presented in context; (2) Grammatical form is studied 
in context; (3) Use of synonyms is encouraged; (4) Set phrases are presented; and 
(5) Students have a broad sample with which to work. 


Rees, Alun L.W. 1976. The reading aloud controversy. 7:2. 16-22. 


Traditional classroom reading aloud relies heavily on the printed page and has fallen 
into disrepute in a language teaching era dominated by the spoken word. The 
weaknesses and strengths of oral reading are examined and it is suggested that much 
of the current unfavourable criticism results from regarding reading aloud as a 
competitor to silent reading or natural speech in the classroom. Reading aloud could 
more usefully be regarded as complementary to silent reading; when properly handled 
as an audio-visual mnemonic, this activity can offer variety and learner improvement 
in both reading comprehension and speech. 


Tan, Soon Hock and Chitravelu, Nesamalar. 1980. Reading comprehension: the 
University of Malaya approach. 11:1. 67-75. 


An urgent need to provide first-year students from non-English medium schools with 
reading and study skills initiated the development and implementation of the “Skills 
for Learning Course”. The preliminary inquiry by questionnaire, proficiency testing 
of students, and testing of pilot materials are described. Descriptions of the design, 
notable features and material for the course are also provided. 


Williams, David. 1978. Reading as interpretation: an ESL perspective. 9:2. 78-96. 


Review of the literature highlights the need for research on interpretation in second- 
language reading. This study of reading English as a second language examined 
responses of 63 pre-university Malay students to reading three short stories in English. 
The relationship between responses and the readers’ characteristics were noted. The 
data on readers’ interpretations were obtained from written comprehension tests and 
tape-recorded interviews and were analyzed and rated for quality. The dominant reader 
reaction was narrational, with words, details or incidents from the stories being repeated 
without interpretation or judgment. The most important factors influencing responses 
to the stories were reading ability, sex, and critical thinking. Language aptitude was 
related to several aspects of the reader interpretation. Socioeconomic status and 
intellectual disposition might have some influence on interpretive ability. Several causes 
of difficulty in interpretation were found. A possible relationship is suggested 
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between responses and relevant information on the readers’ backgrounds. Implications 
for teaching are discussed. 


Yap, Arthur. 1978. Some aspects of reading. 9:2. 109-118. 


The discussion covers the reading process and the distinction between the reading 
process per se and the more communicative factors necessarily associated with reading. 
Some psycho- and sociolinguistic features — redundancy, the perception of macro- 
structures, information rate, and the challenge of the mass media — are discussed. 
Reading strategies are outlined. 


WRITING (COMPOSITION) 
Borkin, Ann. 1979. Antithetic conjuncts in written English. 10:2. 44-56. 


Antithetic conjuncts, defined as the words and phrases used to express opposition 
between two consecutive sections of expository text, reveal varying degrees of op- 
position between two entities or states. The following six types of opposition and their 
most common antithetic conjuncts in written expository English are described as a 
useful practical reference for ESL teachers: 1) opposition in comparison: in contrast, 
by contrast, on the other hand; 2) substitution in logical slots: conversely; 3) conflicting 
forces: on the other hand; 4) contradictory inferences: at the same time; 5) paradox 
and dilemma: yet; 6) opposition in replacement: on the contrary. Numerous examples 
and explanations are provided. 


Long, M.N. 1971. A varied approach to a writing course in English. 2:2. 43-61. 


The use of the language laboratory is proposed for a college writing course. A taped 
model is used as a prompt for writing, allowing students substantial practice at levels 
broader than sentence levels. Moreover, recordings may be used as aids for comprehen- 
sion following the text of a tape or for dictation purposes. Numerous texts, instructions 
and exercises are presented with ideas for use. 


Marquez, Ely J. 1979. The simultaneous teaching of grammar and paragraph structure. 
10:2. 36-43. 


Guided composition has been acknowledged by many as important in the foreign 
language learning process. However, many guided composition exercises seem to 
emphasize the study of grammar rather than paragraph development and cohesiveness. 
Paragraph structure and development can, and perhaps should, be taught simultaneous- 
ly with grammatical structure. Teaching activities are presented to illustrate this 
approach. The characteristics of good descriptive and narrative paragraphs are 
described along with the sentence types and grammatical structures which can be 
used to achieve unity in these paragraph types. Specific examples and detailed 
explanations are given for all activities. 
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Ong, Albert Kian Ann. 1977. Dictation as a technique for teaching composition. 8:2. 
85-90. 


To develop writing skills in English as a second language, five techniques based on 
listening and cognition are described and advocated: (1) listen-and-write technique, 
(2) listen-and-modify technique, (3) listen-and-answer technique, (4) listen-and-complete 
technique, and (5) following discourse technique. These are meant to fill the gap 
between two writing stages: substitution table guided composition and free 
composition. 


Owens, R.J. 1970. Teaching English composition. 1:1. 119-126. 


Performance in English composition is disappointingly low in Southeast Asian 
countries. This may be because teachers’ expectations of students are unrealistically 
high or teaching methods are inadequate. It is necessary to have full control over 
structures and vocabulary in the beginning stages of English composition writing, and 
then gradually to relax this control as fundamental skills are acquired. It is suggested 
that a sequenced list of specified language items and graded skills be taught to achieve 
realistic goals, and that written work be based, where possible, on contextualized oral 
classwork rather than old style exercises. Attention is drawn to recently developed 
materials of interest. 


Problem corner. 1977. 8:2. 96-97. 


This “Problem Corner” suggests ways to overcome grammatical errors in student 
compositions. Preliminary exercises in the form of communicative activities to 
practise grammatical points are discussed. Various methods for student self-correction 
are also suggested. 


Samonte, Aurora L. 1970. Techniques in teaching writing. 1:1. 127-138. 


Techniques for remediating student writing problems are suggested with examples. 
Areas covered include organization, paragraph development, coherence through 
sequence signals and sentences, punctuation, spelling and vocabulary development. 
Some principles observed in the techniques are: (1) Teach rather than test; (2) Present 
items in context and contrast them with the students’ native language; (3) Teach each 
item one at time; (4) Discover patterns in the items to be taught and present them 
in assimilable doses; (5) Give short practice after each presentation; (6) Use the 
assignment, especially a composition, as the culminating activity of a learning situation. 


Sharwood-Smith, Michael. 1973. Teaching written English for communication. 
4:2. 48-56. 


There has been a reawakening of interest in TESOL regarding teaching English in 
the written form. Textbooks for beginning/intermediate learners are influenced by 
standard audio-lingual principles. More advanced learners are less well served by 
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textbook writers. The problems for the teacher are two-fold: both proficiency and 
the ability to communicate must be taught. The assumption that language problems 
should be dealt with first and communicational (rhetorical) problems later is ques- 
tionable. There are good reasons why communication should be a goal even for 
beginners. The artificial error-avoiding techniques devised by audiolingualists for 
beginners should be replaced by more interesting communicationally-oriented tech- 
niques which allow a certain amount of error. The desire to communicate is motivating 
and so is problem-solving, even though it may sometimes lead to errors. Writing tasks 
should involve moderately difficult problem-solving situations which the learners can 
manage with moderate success. Linguistic patterns, taught with the communicative 
goal uppermost, should be practiced at the level of text and not in unconnected 
sentences. Texts used should be based on communicative needs (description, narra- 
tion, persuasion, polite requests, etc.) and not simply on length. 


TESTING AND EVALUATION 


Aitken, Kenneth G. 1978. Constructing a multiple-choice cloze test of ESL. 
9:2. 105-108. 


Criticisms of the standard cloze test procedure used to justify multiple-choice cloze 
tests are examined and three approaches to distractor selection for multiple-choice 
cloze test are reviewed. 


Bowen, J. Donald. 1976. Current research on an integrative test of English 
grammar. 7:2. 30-37. The integrative grammar test: a comment, by Hywel Coleman. 
8:2. 91-93. The integrative grammar test: a further note, by J. Donald Bowen. 
8:2. 94-95. 


Research is reported on comparative studies of an experimental integrative test of 
English grammar (IGT), the Michigan Tests of English Language Proficiency and 
Aural Comprehension, and the Egyptian secondary school leaving examination, the 
Thanawiyya Amma. The IGT is an application of reduced redundancy in testing, with 
test sentences ‘distorted’ by the normal processes of reduction, assimilation, and 
contraction common in informal spoken English. The test is completely objective, 
takes about twenty minutes to administer, and can be hand scored in two minutes 
per paper. The simple task is to identify and write down the full form of the second 
word in the sentences heard, e.g. “Who’d he been to see?” (had), “Who’d he wanna 
see?” (did), “Who'd he like to see?” (would), etc. The test clearly distinguishes native 
speakers (mean 91.0) from non-natives (31.3). Statistical findings are presented and 
implications discussed, and continued research is called for. 


In a later comment, Coleman argues that the test favors those with a high education 
level, and that even native English speakers who were little educated or unsophisticated 
would score poorly on the test. While the test does tap ability to understand and identify 
colloquial English reductions and contractions, it is not certain that this ability must 
be part of average native speaker competence. The test appears rather to be “an 
indicator of an educated person’s awareness of the formal basis of colloquial English”. 
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Responding to Coleman’s criticisms of the Integrative Grammar Test, Bowen replies 
that the IGT measures “working control of English structure”. The test can effective- 
ly be used to assess performance of many students who fall between the two extremes 
of highly educated and illiterate, thus it does not favor high educational level. Bowen 
agrees with Coleman that more research is needed to perfect the IGT. 


Byers, Burton H. 1973. Testing proficiency in interpersonal communication. 4:2. 39-47. 


DyComm (named for “dyadic communication”) is testing/training materials which 
measure the communication outcomes of interpersonal interchanges. DyComm is 
a series of inter-systems, each of which presents two pages of printed material to 
two persons who follow instructions emanating from an audio-script which is tape- 
recorded, read, or extemporized by the test administrator. The persons being tested 
change partners after each item/system so that the outcomes being tested are 
produced while working with several partners. Communications tasks are grouped 
into five categories — word recognition, sentence processing, instrumental, affects, 
and problem-solving. Because learners are provided with immediate feedback, the 
DyComm materials are interchangable for testing/training. DyComm stresses the value 
of cooperation: both partners get the same score. Special kinds of information can 
be provided, depending on the mix of testees. 


Ibe, Milagros D. 1975. A comparison of cloze and multiple choice tests for measur- 
ing the English reading comprehension of Southeast Asian teachers of English. 6:2. 
24-32. 


The merits of cloze vs. multiple choice testing in the measurement of English reading 
proficiency was investigated for 62 Asian Regional English Language Centre students 
who had been teaching English in their native countries. Two reading passages were 
used in the construction of the following three types of tests: (1) a probabilistic or 
random deletion cloze test deleting every sixth word, (2) a judgmental deletion cloze 
test deleting selected words, and (3) a multiple choice test which had four choices. 
Students were divided into two groups and randomly given one of twelve two-passage 
packets containing two different tests in each of two sessions. It was found that: 
(1) cloze tests are more reliable than multiple choice testing due to the use of more 
test items, (2) cloze tests are as valid as multiple choice tests for assessing reading 
comprehension, (3) cloze scores faithfully reflect the difficulty of a reading passage, 
(4) if a passage is easy, both types of cloze tests producé highly correlated scores; 
if difficult, the correlation is only moderately high, and (5) length of formal English 
training is positively and significantly linked to scores in probabilistic cloze tests. Skill 
and vocabulary are linked with ability to fill in deletions in both cloze tests. 


Nihalani, Narsu K. 1981. The quest for the L2 index of development. 12:2. 50-56. 


The L2 index of development constructed by Larsen-Freeman and Strom is based on 
measuring student language development by the average length of the terminable unit 
(T-unit) and the total number of error-free T-units for composition. This study tests 
the L2 index of development and explores the possibility of supplementing it with 
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other verifiable criteria such as lexical density and lexical variation. Compositions 
written by 29 learners of English at Marathwada University, Aurangabad, India, were 
examined. Results show that none of the factors examined (average length of T-unit, 
total number of error-free T-units, lexical density, lexical diversity) seem to offer 
a viable basis for an index of development. 


Perkins, Kyle. 1978. Using the enjambing technique in ESL. 9:1. 54-59. 


Native and non-native speakers of English were asked to repair an enjambed conver- 
sation. It was hypothesized that repairing an enjambed conversation would differen- 
tiate native and non-native speakers’ attained language proficiency. That hypothesis 
was confirmed. A second hypothesis that enjambing scores would correlate significantly 
with discrete point language tests was not confirmed. The criterion level of significance 
was set at the .01 level. 


Perkins, Kyle. 1981. A statistical analysis of different instruments to measure short- 
term gains in an L2 immersion programme. 12:2. 35-49. 


Eight different types of discrete-point and integrative language tests were utilized to 
assess the attained second language proficiency of 94 adults at four different language 
levels who participated in a four-week English language immersion programme in 
the U.S. The study addressed the following questions: 1) Which tests exhibit greater 
concurrent validity from the subject pool? 2) Do integrative and discrete-point tests 
share common variance? 3) Will integrative and discrete-point tests discriminate 
between different proficiency levels equally well? Results revealed significant 
correlations for all discrete-point and integrative tests. Both types of tests had high 
loadings on a general mastery factor for these subjects. In addition, the two discrete- 
point tests used and the speaking task yielded significantly different group means for 
all groups. 


Propst, Ivan K. and Baldauf, Richard B. 1981. A psycholinguistic rationale for 
measuring beginning ESL reading with matching cloze tests. 12:1. 85-89. 


Measuring reading achievement in young ESL pupils is difficult due to the fact that 
standard reading comprehension test passages are generally too grammatically 
complex and that pupils may not have a sufficient language production ability to 
complete cloze tests. The matching cloze test can overcome some of these problems 
while providing a test of integrative reading skills. The deleted words can be listed 
at the sides of the cloze passages. Although the answers are provided, pupils still 
depend on context to make sensible guesses at the answers. The matching cloze test 
also requires rereading, reconsideration and editing when answers are changed and 
draws up on internalized reading strategies and linguistic competence to understand 
the meaning of the text. 


Tan, Soon Hock and Ling, Chu Poh. 1979. The performance of a group of Malay- 
medium students in an English reading comprehension test. 10:1. 81-89. 
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The effect of item language on performance in a reading comprehension test was 
investigated. The target language, English, and the mother tongue, Bahasa Malaysia, 
were used on separate administrations of the criterion test. Test performances were 
compared so as to answer: (1) Are scores significantly different when questions are 
in parallel form in English and the mother tongue? (2) What is the test reliability when 
reading comprehension questions are in English? (3) What is the reliability of the test 
with parallel questions in English and the mother tongue? Performance in mother- 
tongue delayed post-tests was significantly above the chance level; performance in 
the English pre- and post-tests are generally not significant. Reliability coefficients 
of equivalence of English post-tests and Bahasa Malaysia delayed post-tests were also 
very low. The low reliability is due to noise in the English post-tests. The significant 
improvement when the questions were in the mother tongue shows the magnitude of 
the amount of noise in comprehension when questions are in English for weak students. 
There seemed to be more understanding when questions were in Bahasa Malaysia, 
which seemed to measure more accurately student understanding. 


Taylor, Charles V. 1980. Dictation as a test of English proficiency. 11:2. 88-92. 


The need for and development of a dictation test of English fluency are discussed. 
Of the various types of dictation, dictogloss provides a simple, integrated test of a 
realistic array of skills and allows for a measure of sustained creative skill. It requires 
the student to hear what the dictator says, form a matching phraseology, grasp the 
trend of discourse and transfer from speech to writing. Grammatical knowledge must 
be used to understand and reproduce exact structures. The testing procedure consists 
of an initial reading at normal speed and re-reading phrase by phrase with pauses 
to allow for writing. The conveyance of meaning and use of the correct grammar are 
the only considerations in marking. This type of test, together with the cloze 
procedure, has proved to be more valid and reliable than discrete point tests of greater 
length. 


Yamada, Jun. 1979. The relationship between scrambled sentence order and cloze 
difficulty among EFL students. 10:1. 70-80. 


The cloze performances of English as a foreign language students on sequential and 
scrambled-type cloze tests are compared in an attempt to determine to what extent 
and why cloze scores are affected by scrambling sentence order. Results were inter- 
preted in the light of intersentential cohesion and intrasentential transfer feature 
theories. The proportion of cohesive cloze items to the total number of cloze items, 
students’ ability to utilize intersentential cohesive items, and ability to utilize intra- 
sentential transfer features all determine how much cloze scores are affected by 
scrambled sentence order. 


SYLLABUS DESIGN 


George, H.V. 1970. The “Black Box” model of language acquisition: implications for 
early course design. 1:2. 4-13. 
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The “Black Box” model of language acquisition consists of linguistic data as input 
being filtered through an acquisition model and being output as grammar. Unlike 
mimicry-memorization techniques, techniques based on this model take into account 
the importance of acquisition process over product and focus attention on the learner. 
Using the analogy of course material as data for processing, course design is discussed, 
based on statistical distribution of input data in the form of language items, input/ 
output economics, and the learner’s search for efficiency. Eight course design guidelines 
are offered, covering frequency, familiarity, grading for difficulty, vocabulary, etc. 


Low, Kee Cheok. 1971. Developments in the region: Singapore — the revised English 
syllabus. 2:1. 65-71. 


The development of the revised English syllabus for Primary 1 and 2 of English-medium 
schools is described. In 1969, the Standing Committee for English Language and 
Literature with a practising teacher as chairman was given the task of developing 
syllabuses for both English-medium and non-English-medium schools. By 1971, a 
syllabus for Primary 1 and 2 with clearly stated topics, instructional objectives, 
sample methods, outcomes and remarks was complete. Sample pages from the syllabus 
are included. 


White, Ronald V. 1975. The language, the learner and the syllabus. 6:1. 31-52. 


This plan for syllabus design combines the concept of language register as a basis 
for selecting authentic language material with knowledge of the learner’s contribution 
to the acquisition of the target language. The proposed technique for quantitatively 
describing registers makes use of counts of specified language items in selected registers. 
By investigating a wide range of language contexts, specifications for a number of 
core functions can be developed. Errors indicate the students’ language learning 
tendencies and are used to organize the language input. Feedback from the learner 
and the teacher serve as methods of evaluation. A model syllabus is developed, 
illustrated by tables. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Bonamy, David and Moon, Jayne. 1981. Some strategies for training ESP teachers 
overseas. 12:2. 76-96. 


The planning, content, implementation and evaluation of a three-week course for a 
small group of Indonesian teachers of technical English are described. A profile of 
the course participants and descriptions of their main problem areas during the course 
are given. The four major themes of the course were: (1) the need to give learners 
a model for their performance, (2) the need for several opportunities for teaching 
practice, (3) the need for evaluation procedures to check whether learning is taking 
place, and (4) the need to encourage positive and realistic attitudes to technical data 
in ESP courses. Methods and activities employed to implement these themes as well 
as suggestions for improvement for future courses are presented. 
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Developments in the region: Laos — First National In-Service Seminar for Teachers | 


of English. 1970. 1:2. 67-69. 


The seminar is briefly described and its recommended solutions to certain problems 
in English language education which were submitted to the Ministry of Education 
are listed. 


Long, Heng Hua. 1970. In-service training of teachers of ESL. 1:1. 139-144. 


In-service courses for Malaysian teachers are described and a case is made for follow- 
up to these courses. Some problems faced by teachers after courses are: (1) social 
pressure against innovativeness by colleagues who did not attend the courses; (2) lack 
of confidence or preparation time to try new techniques; (3) lack of time for ade- 
quate practice of new techniques. Some examples of successful courses with follow- 
up are described. Without follow-up, short courses for inexperienced teachers are not 
likely to be successful, since plenty of continuous encouragement is necessary. 


Mackay, Ronald and Maryse, Bosquet. 1977. Appropriacy, efficiency and flexibility 
in second or foreign language teacher training. 8:2. 63-68. 


It is suggested that current second or foreign language teacher training curricula 
suffer from a stereotyped and unrealistic set of expectations as to the nature and number 
of functions a teacher can perform. In contrast to this monolithic image, a flexible 
image of the second/foreign language teacher is described, considering the specific 
needs of the economic constraints on the educational situation. It is suggested that 
appropriate minimum skill courses for teachers be designed for each situation and 
that these be built upon until trainees have gained the required skills. Flexible train- 
ing is also cost-effective. Universities may be in danger of losing teacher-trainees to 
private institutions with greater flexibility and increased willingness to tailor individual 
courses to suit varying needs. 


Nababan, P.W.J. 1973. Objectives of teacher training for English as a foreign language 
and their curriculum implications. 4:2. 1-15. 


Education is a productive system, the end product of which is a change in students’ 
behaviour patterns. The curriculum, including objectives derived from needs and 


aspirations of society in general, is a major part of the process. The role and function — 


of the English as a Foreign Language teacher is that of a person who inspires, motivates, 
stimulates, guides, and helps, and who serves as a model and an interlocutor. Objec- 
tives of teacher training should be to instill in teachers a sympathetic and culture- 
tolerant personality, a certain amount of educational professionalism, knowledge of 
the English language and its literature and culture, and an acceptable degree of 
proficiency in English. There should be a balance between personal, institutional, and 
national objectives, in addition to a high level of general objectives. The orientations 
in curriculum construction are theoretical and practical. The programme proposed 
for training is weighted as follows: (1) general, 25%, (2) educational, 15% (3) special- 
ized, 30% and (4) proficiency, 30%. Four curriculum component lists are presented. 
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The curriculum discussed reflects a shift of emphasis from teaching to learning. 


Whitbread, K.J. 1971. Developments in the region: Laos — Second National In-Service 
Seminar. 2:1. 72-73. 


The Second National In-Service Seminar on English Language Teaching in Laos, held 
in 1971, is described. Lectures, demonstrations, films and book displays were aimed 
at giving participants guidance and assistance with specific English language teaching 
problems. The Seminar put forward five resolutions for the consideration of the 
Ministry of Education. 


ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


Barnard, Helen. 1970. Instructional engineering for the English requirements of pre- 
university students. 1:2. 36-40. 


The need for specially tailored programmes is argued and a description is given of 
a course designed to meet the needs of science and professional students proceeding 
to degree courses in English medium universities. The specifications, content and 
techniques of the course are outlined. An account is given of the organizational and 
testing procedures used to secure maximum achievement by students entering the course 
from various levels of English competence. 


Cobb, David. 1972. Aural comprehension materials for tertiary level science/technical 
students. 3:1/2. 70-87. 


Principles for developing aural comprehension materials at the Asian Institute of 
Technology (Bangkok) are presented with sample exercises. Good listening materials 
must accurately reflect the spoken register and cannot be developed from reading 
materials without appropriate modification. Some lexical and syntactic frequency 
contrasts between oral and written engineering English are presented in tables. Aural 
comprehension skills are more closely related to oral production skills than to reading 
comprehension. Sample exercises involving both listening and speaking practice show 
how attention to discrete points and other prerequisites to continuous discourse can 
be developed both in detail and globally. 


Dudley-Evans, Tony and Vargish, Linden K.C. 1981. The ELU survey on NATC 
graduates’ requirements for English. 12:1. 1-22. 


As part of a 1980 survey of employers conducted by Singapore Polytechnic and Ngee 
Ann Technical College (NATC) to determine how well the Colleges’ training pro- 
grammes were meeting the needs of industry and business, the English Language Unit 
of NATC included a mini interview questionnaire to pinpoint the English language 
skills needed by graduates in employment situations. Officers from 69 firms in 
Singapore which have employed NATC graduates were interviewed. Data about English 
language needs were analyzed separately for the engineering departments and for 
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Business Studies. Findings suggest that the English courses for both technical and 
Business Studies students should have a stronger oral component, as well as the reading 
and writing skills currently included. 


Ewer, J.R. 1974. Note-taking training for non-English speaking students of science 
and technology. 5:1. 41-49. 


In many non-English-speaking countries tertiary education in science and technology 
is given wholly or partially in English, and thousands of students from these coun- 
tries go to English-speaking countries annually in order to continue their studies. 
Therefore such students must acquire the ability to take accurate notes from lectures 
and other oral work. Training methods for developing this ability depend on an analysis 
of the three kinds of difficulties students typically encounter in note-taking. The first — 
area, language and speech, causes difficulty when there is deficiency in knowledge 
of the core language of science and technology and the non-cognate specialized 
lexis of the various disciplines. Concepts cause difficulty when they are unfamiliar | 
or found in unfamiliar combinations. Mental set, or the tendency to think in pre- | 
programmed lines, also compounds the non-native listener’s confusion during note- | 
taking. A three-stage training programme with suggestions for suitable materials is | 
described. ) 

| 
Kennedy, Chris. 1979. Video in ESP. 10:1. 58-69. 


In an ESP situation, video is especially useful in developing study skills such as note- 
taking, listening to lectures, and participating in seminars. It can present authentic data, 
provide motivating material, and give visual support to increase comprehension and 
retention. It can also provide a means of presenting to the learner, for analysis and 
discussion, instances of his own and others’ behaviour in relevant interactions. Because 
it is an important aid to teaching, video mechanics and methodology should be 
included in teacher training courses. There is a need for more varied exercises for 
use with the video, especially in oral work. More basic research is needed on such 
questions as what particular skills video can foster, what techniques are most effi- 
cient and which learners benefit most from video. 


Pritchard, N.A. and Chamberlain, R.G.D. 1974. Special Purpose English: changing 
approaches to English language teaching. 5:2. 48-57. , 


The problem in the English for Science and Technology (EST) programmes is evidenced 
by the poor examination results for the Sixth Form student in Malay-medium schools. 
As a partial solution to the problem, experimental development of EST materials for 
use in the Sixth Forms of Malay-medium science schools was begun. The Scientific 
English Course materials make certain assumptions: (1) The primary objective of the 
course must be reading comprehension skills enabling the student to cope with 
background and coursework texts in his discipline; (2) The science student will be 
motivated by such a relevant course; (3) The English language teacher is capable of 
using scientific texts as language study material; and (4) The course does not attempt 
to teach science. To attain the course’s main goal — enabling students to read and 
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understand the texts — the course concentrates initially on the total system of deixis 
and on items of logico-grammatical relation. Sections are devoted to word-building, 
depersonalization, and use of the passive forms of the verb, compounding, definitions, 
and transferring information from one medium to another. Three samples of materials 
used in the course are presented. An evaluation questionnaire indicated that students 
found the course useful. 


Suraprom Puangmali. 1976. A study of engineering English vocabulary. 7:1. 40-52. 


The described study provides a basis for organizing the teaching of engineering English 
vocabulary to tertiary level students learning English as a second language. To 
produce more realistic and useful word frequency lists, ten engineering texts represen- 
ting the areas of chemical engineering, computer science, electronics, surveying and 
traffic engineering were analyzed. The over 5,000 word items were counted and 
classified into two categories, grammatical units and semantic units, with certain 
omissions such as proper names. It was found that half the items counted were 
grammatical units and that journal articles contain a greater percentage of semantic 
units than textbooks. Implications for the teaching of engineering English vocabulary 
are discussed. Word frequency tables are appended. 


Tan, Christine San Yee. 1975. Sequence signals in technical English. 6:2. 63-101. 


Sequence signals may be defined as linguistic forms that extensively mark connec- 
tions and relationships between one part of a piece of continuous writing and another. 
This study demonstrates that a wide range of sequence signals occur in technical writing, 
and hence must be taught to students who read technical English. Numerous categories 
and examples of sequence signals are provided, and some exercises are suggested. Useful 
lists of sequence signals are appended. 


Widdowson, H.G. 1974. An approach to the teaching of scientific English discourse. 
5:1. 27-40. 


Specialist uses of language are not to be associated with formally different varieties 
in a particular language, but with certain universal modes of communication which 
cut across individual languages. The theoretical orientation should shift from 
particular languages to language in general and from linguistic forms to communicative 
functions. First, a distinction must be made between text and discourse. An in-depth 
example is given. Certain principles of this approach to language teaching seem to 
derive naturally from this orientation. Students dealing with English use in scientific 
communication should have language presented not as something in isolation from 
what the student knows, but as an aspect of something familiar. Practical proposals 
for teaching English to students, who need language as a service subject, are presented 
along with a set of exercises. 


Wiggin, Barbara and Bernsten, Janice. 1979. Technical writing in EFL: the journal 
article. 10:2. 67-69. 
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The researchers from agricultural science institutes who comprise the technical writing 
class of the English for Agricultural Training Project in Bogor, Indonesia, must often 
write English language project proposals and reports for international agencies, papers 
for international conferences, correspondence with foreign scientists, theses and journal 


articles. Training in the writing of 5-10 page journal articles was chosen as appropriate | 
for a nine-week intensive course for intermediate to advanced students. The course | 


combines information about organization and style that must be followed in any good 


journal article with a non-native learner’s approach toward the language structure” 


and rhetoric most frequently found in scientific English. The course syllabus, schedule 
and activities are outlined. 


CREATIVE WRITING 
Crewe, W.J. 1978. The Singapore writer and the English language. 9:1. 77-86. ‘The © 


Singapore writer and the English language’ — a comment, by Arthur Yap. 9:1. 87-88. 
Singapore English in persective: a reply to Yap, by William Crewe. 9:2. 97-104. 


Two specific problems face the Singapore English language writer: his own proficiency | 
level in a probably non-native language and the need to find a common denominator | 
among the members of his potential audience despite their wide differences in — 
background and competence. Writers must also choose whether to write in Standard 
or Singapore English. Standard English is usually chosen for its respectability, although _ 
dialectal “lapses” are often found in dialogues. This means that writers have to look 
outside their own community for language standards. Singapore English is a living — 
dialect and would deserve a literature of its own, but books written in dialect are not — 


easily accepted by the elite or by the schools. Singaporeans writing in English tend 
to lack register flexibility due to the limitations in their linguistic experience. 


In comments which follow the article, Yap criticizes Crewe for presenting the language 
choices of Singapore writers in terms of oversimplistic dichotomies — native vs. 
non-native competence, standard vs. dialectal English. Crewe seems to falsely imply 
that readers of varying backgrounds can only understand the English suitable to them. 
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precedence and difficulty in identifying readership. In addition, the multilingual aspects 
of Singapore and Malaysia have given rise to much self-consciousness in the writing 
of English fiction. Examples of the use of vernacular as an extension of this self- 
consciousness, resulting in stilted dialogue, are discussed. Examples of successful use 
of the vernacular in writing are also given. 
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The Regional Language Centre (RELC) located in Singapore, is an educa- 
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tional project of the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organizatio A ee 


(SEAMEO). The members of SEAMEO are Indonesia, Democrati 
Kampuchea, Lao People’s Democratic Republic, Malaysia, the Philippines 
Singapore and Thailand. Australia, France and New Zealand are associat 
members. 


The general objective of RELC is to assist SEAMEO member countrie 
to improve the teaching of English and other languages and to that end 
to conduct high quality training courses, including courses leading to M.A 
and Ph.D. degrees, undertake research and publications and other kindrei 
activities related to the needs and problems of the region. 


Founded in 1968, the Centre is an autonomous international institution 
administered by a Director under the overall policy direction of the 
Governing Board. 


Each year RELC offers five types of Postgraduate Diploma and Degree 
courses. These courses lead to the Diploma in Applied Linguistics, the 
Diploma in Teaching of English to Speakers of Other Languages, the 
Diploma in Advanced Study and Research in the Field of Applied Linguistics, 
the Degree of Master of Arts in Applied Linguistics, and the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Field of Applied Linguistics. In addition, RELC 
conducts on a regular basis short-term specialized advanced courses under 
the 1982 — 1986 theme “Strategies for the Implementation of Language 
Policies”. These short-term courses are designed for senior language 
educationists in identified areas of specialization. 


RELC publishes the biannual RELC Journal: a Journal of Language 
Teaching and Research in Southeast Asia; the biannual Guidelines (a 
periodical for classroom language teachers); other academic publications 
under the Anthology Series, the Monograph Series, and the Occasional 
Papers. The quarterly RELC Newsletter, the Centre’s Annual Report and 
other informational and library publications are also published. 


Multi-media resources in the areas of descriptive, theoretical and applied 
linguistics, language teaching and research, language studies and educational 
systems of Southeast Asia are available in the Library and Information 
Centre which is also a clearing-house of language-related information for 
the region. 
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